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BY NEWSWEEK'S 
PERISCOPE 


Newsweek's Periscope occupies a 


position in American journalism. With 
Newsweek’s 


almost uncanny accuracy 
Periscope focuses upon important 


days, weeks, even months before they 


occur so Newsweek readers are fi 
know about happenings that will 
tomorrow’s headlines. 


And Newsweek’s Periscope looks at to- 
what’s 


day’s news, sees... and tells... 
behind it. So Newsweek readers ge 
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terests and affairs are affected by what 


unique 
happens, by what will happen. 


Like all of Newsweek, the Periscope is 
accurate and authoritative. Its predictions 
are based on private reports from over 50 
correspondents located in strategic news 
centers and operating anonymously. 


events 


rst to 
make 


Check of Periscope performance reveals: 


Predictions true 
t a Predictions accuracy not yet known.. 
Predictions missed 


more complete picture, a greater under- 
standing of the motives and forces back of 
the day’s events than is available any- 


Better than 7 to 1, hits to misses! 
* * * 


where else. 


Newsweek’s Periscope is of vital im- 


Features like the Periscope are among the 
reasons why the trend of thinking Amer- 


portance to everyone to whom news is icans is to Newsweek. It is “must” read- 


important. So Periscope numbers among 


its avid readers business executives, 
scholars, professional people, law makers 
. a host of important people whose in- 


SOME SCOOPS BY NE 


ing among more than 300,000 progressive, 
well-to-do families ...so advertisers have 
discovered Newsweek is high in effective- 
ness yet low in cost. 


SWEEK‘S PERISCOPE 





That Ambassador Joseph Kennedy would 
abandon the custom of presenting Ameri- 
can debutantes at the British court. 

That Francis Rickett, British oil pro- 
moter, would go to Mexico to try to get 

oil concessions there. 

That the Pope would manage to be ab- 
sent from Rome during Hitler’s visit. 

That Britain and Ireland would sign a 
treaty ending their long feud. 
That members of the Supreme Court 
were criticizing Justice Black in private. 
That Foreign Minister Hirota of Japan 
would be replaced. 
That Tom Heflin would try a comeback ca 


That General Motors would begin mass 
production of Diesel engines. 

That the Supreme Court would uphold 
the TVA program. 

That the United States and Great Brit- 
ain were exchanging views on Naval pro- 
grams. 

That the Stock Exchange would set up a 
paid presidency. 

That von Ribbentrop would be with- 


drawn from London by Hitler. 


That the King’s trip to India for the 


Durbar coronation would be postponed. 


That the National Association of Broad- 
sters would elect a radio “czar.” 


and be defeated by Representative Hill in That the ICC would award a 10% 


Alabama. fre 
That the Japanese were poaching on 
Alaskan fishing grounds. 
That Roosevelt would ask and Congress 
would pass a record Navy increase. 


ight rate increase. 


That Hungary would embark on an anti- 
Semitic campaign. 

That no anti-monopoly laws would be 
passed this year. 
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LETTERS 


———- 


Egg-and-a-half 

Re your July 18 issue under Sideshow— 
How’s That Again? . . . I cannot con- 
vince a friend of mine that the correct 
answer is 28. Will you please print the cor- 
rect answer and the solution to the prob- 
lem: “If a hen and a half laid an egg and 
a half in a day and a half, how many eggs 
would six hens lay in seven days?” 


F, L. SINCLAIR 





Wilson, N.C. 


Most people assume that if a hen and a 
half laid an egg and a half in a day and 
a half, one hen lays one egg in one day. 
But if two men drink two bottles of beer 
in two hours, one man doesn’t drink one 
bottle of beer in one hour. One man drinks 
one bottle of beer in two hours. 

So one chicken will lay one egg in a 
day and a half. 

Or one chicken will lay two-thirds of an 
egg in one day. 

And six chickens will lay four eggs in 
one day. 

In seven days, therefore, six chickens 
will lay 28 eggs. 





Sideshow 
I have had many laughs while reading 
your column Sideshow and was reminded 
of it when I saw a voucher covering the 
purchase of twelve cases of “White House 
Apple Sauce” by the Army Commissary at 
Fort Hayes, Ohio. 
GEORGE L. BOYLE 
Capt., F.D. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 





The Inside 


In passing I would like to tell you how 
much I enjoy Newsweek for I consider it 
infinitely superior to any other news maga- 
zine and, besides its being highly informa- 
tive in a general sense, one gets the dis- 
tinct feeling of being on the “inside of 
things” when reading many of the para- 
graphs, notably those of The Periscope. 

G. R. RIEBS 

Goshen, Ind. 





Missing Persons 


In your issue of July 25 Brer George 
Jean Nathan runs his sharp-nailed fore- 
finger through the names of 22 dramatists 
who have not been heard from since writ- 
ing one good play apiece. He says: “The 
ability to write two, it seems, demands 
genius,” 

This shaft should go pretty deep into 
many of these missing souls. A little prob- 
ing shows that they are not communing 
with the muse in garrets, nor otherwise 
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striving to write that great second play. 
Far from it. The Motion Picture Almanac 
reveals that at least seventeen of the boys 
have become Hollywood hamaturgists, 
that is, either have written, or are writing, 
screen plays. Vincent Lawrence, for in- 
stance, has given us 25 such, from his 
brain or in collaboration, since 1930. 
Genius? To me it seems that most play- 
wrights don’t want to be good playwrights. 
They merely want to get high pay rights. 
TONY CARROLL 
Baltimore, Md. 





Confiscation by Government 

Mr. Raymond Moley’s editorial, “Hell 
Bent for Chaos,” dealing with Mexican 
economic conditions under President Car- 
denas [July 18], has caused me to wonder 
if his protestations were not misplaced. 
If President Cardenas has loosened all the 
nuts on stable government machinery in 
Mexico, we are surely presumptive to crit- 
icize, for what might a Mexican, were he 
interested, remark about the state of our 
own governmental machinery? 

Mr. Moley decries Mexican propaganda 
and censorship as an instrument of dic- 
tatorship, which it is. How about propa- 
ganda and censorship in this country? Mr. 
Moley was close to the situation. He must 
know the large sums being spent by the 
New Deal on propaganda, and the vast pop- 
ulation being duped by it. As for censor- 
ship—do men in this country fear reprisal 
from one or more Federal bureaus should 
they say or do things contrary to the New 
Deal philosophy? And do our courts now 
give protection against such reprisal? Why, 
the overwhelming evidence is that we have 
a very subtle and effective censorship! In 
Russia they destroy nonconformists by 
execution. In the United States we now 
deal with nonconformists by falsely de- 
stroying their reputations, their property 
rights, or both. 

More important to us than Mexico’s con- 
fiscation of American property, is Amer- 
ica’s confiscation of American property un- 
der the New Deal with its AAA, HOLC, 
TVA, WPA, etc. American railroads may 
be privately owned, but who tells them 
what their rates for passengers and freight 
must be? Who tells them whom they can 
hire or fire? Who tells them what their 
scale of wages must be? Who tells them 
how many employes it takes to do a cer- 
tain job? To whom must they go for per- 
mission to withdraw service from unprof- 
itable territories? Who is making some of 
their territories unprofitable by means of 
Federal barge lines and other forms of 
subsidized transporation? 

What is true of the railroads is true of 
most large industries in this country. About 
all that business management has left is 
the worry. 

ROBERT B. AYRES 


Chicago, Ill. 





SIDESHOW 





Frankenstein— 


Verona, N. J.: A robot traffic cop 
stands at a busy intersection. The dum- 
my, which cost $100, has a dead-pan non- 
committal expression and wears a blue 
painted uniform with glass buttons serv- 
ing as light reflectors at night. His arms 
are driven by an electric motor. The chief 
value of such a device, says Mayor David 
Slayback, “lies in the fact that it moves. 
It attracts attention where nothing else 
would.” 


Objection Sustained— 


Manila: When a government-owned 
stock farm advertised the sale of a stud 
colt bearing the name Hitler, the German 
consulate objected. Hitler was rechris- 
tened Hejaz. 


Ready Made— 
Milan, Mo.: Mr. and Mrs. Ibb Spen- 


cer, newlyweds, have sixteen children. 
Each had eight by a previous marriage. 


Service— 

St. Louis: Justice of the Peace George 
R. Hart recently married his 10,000th 
couple. He built up a virtual monopoly of 
the “marryin’” business by offering cor- 
sages, rings, radios, furniture (at rock- 
bottom prices), and by supplying free 
taxis to and from his home. Last week a 
rival Justice of the Peace, John Soutiea, 
became a serious competitor by promising 
to give free cooking lessons with every 
wedding. 


The Urge for Accuracy— 


New Guinea: Five men, charged with 
murdering seven other natives, pleaded 
not guilty and refused to say anything 
more on the subject. A prosecution wit- 
ness took the stand and pointed at each 
in turn: “He kill one, he kill two, he kill 
one, he kill one, he kill two.” Sensing a 
chance to discredit the witness, one of the 
accused sprang to his feet and shouted: 
“Him tellum big lie. Me kill two, no one, 
him kill two [pointing to a fellow ac- 
cused] and him [pointing to each of the 
other three] kill one, one, one.” All five 
were convicted. 


Hole in Zero 


Atlanta: When W. A. Alexander, 
Georgia Tech’s football coach, completed 
a round of golf on the East Lake course, 
he turned in an incredible-looking score 
card. His score for the seventeenth hole 
was marked 0. “That’s right,” explained 
Alexander; “I made a hole in one, and 
my handicap entitled me to deduct a 
stroke.” 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 


July 20, to the former Ernet pu 
Pont, and Franxuin D. Roosevett Jr., 
at the Pennsylvania Lying-In Hospital, 
Philadelphia, a 7-pound son, the Presi- 
dent’s eighth grandchild. Close friends re- 
ceived this wire from the former Harvard 
oarsman: “Battling Frank III crossed the 
finish line at 5 p.m. well ahead of all op- 
position, rowing in high fifties. Stroke oar 
Ethel doing well. Love. Papa Frank.” 





Birthday: 

Mrs. Etta Boor, world president 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, who has waged a half-century fight 
against liquor, 80, July 26. 





Engaged: 


Mivprep (Base) Diprikson, Amer- 
ica’s most versatile woman athlete, and 
Georce Zanarias, Colorado wrestler. “he 
Texas tomboy was once a basketball star, 
pitched for the House of David baseball 
team, became expert at swimming, shoot- 
ing, riding, and tennis, and broke running 
and javelin-throwing records in the 1932 
Olympics. More recently, as a professional 
golfer, she has shown an ability to drive 
as far as an expert man player. 


_—_ 





Separated: 


In Hollywood, after three years of 
marriage, JoAN Crawrorp, former wife of 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr., and her second 
husband, Francnot Tone. They last co- 
starred in “The Bride Wore Red.” She 
recently signed a five-year contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, reported at $1,- 
500,000. His contract expires in November. 





Departed: 


Crown Prince Gustav Apour of 
Sweden, Crown Princess Lovtse, and his 
son, Prince Berti, from New York, for 
home, ending a 26-day visit commemo- 
rating the landing of the first Swedish set- 
tlers in America 300 years ago. Before he 
left, the 55-year-old heir to King Gustav 
V said he would remember the friendship 
shown him on the trip as a “source of 
everlasting satisfaction” in a world “full 
of strife and hatred, alas!” He found the 
food excellent and said they would miss 
our fruits and salads “very much.” Prince 
Bertil was equally enthusiastic; he re- 
ceived a Lincoln Zephyr and a Cadillac 
60 Special—gifts of the manufacturers. 


Appointed: 


Joun C. Witey, 44, as Minister to Lat- 
via and Estonia, by President Roosevelt. 


Wide World 


John C. Wiley 


Considered one of the State Department’s 
best “trouble shooters,” he was chargé 
d’affaires of the legation at Vienna when 
Germany absorbed Austria. His 23 years 
of diplomatic service in fifteen different 
posts extend from Santiago in Chile to 
Moscow in Russia. 


or OOO OOOO OOO 


Convened: 


At Bristol, Conn., the 26th meeting 
of the Batp Heap Cius or AMERICA—a 
group of 50 sympathy-sharing business 
and professional men who gather once a 
year for “social enjoyment only.” The 
newly elected president, Judge Frank 
Seymour of Winsted, Conn., said: “This 
is the best nonessential organization that 
I have ever belonged to.” 


———————— 


Grounded: 


For two weeks, Gov. Grorce 
Ear.e of Pennsylvania, after disobeying 
his flying instructor. The 47-year-old 
Governor, who has 110 flying hours to his 
credit, took off from the Harrisburg air. 
port in a state-owned biplane with direc. 
tions to circle the field. But he detoured 
on a joy ride. A storm came up and, after 
three hours buffeting, he finally made a 
forced landing on the campus of the Ellis 
College for Girls (15 miles from Phila. 
delphia), the plane crashing into a tree. 
Earle escaped with a bruised right leg 
and some “pretty sore” ribs. 





or 


Released: 


From the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn., James Roosevett, the President's 
oldest son and secretary. He must return 
in September to undergo further treat- 
ment for a gastric ulcer. 





Ailing: 

Tony (Two-Ton) GaALENTO, recent- 
ly named by the National Boxing Asso- 
ciation as No. 1 challenger for Joe Louis’ 
world heavyweight crown. Preparing for a 
non-title bout with John Henry Lewis, he 
had reduced his weight from 240 to 226 
pounds. After an unusually heavy workout 
the pudgy fighter, while overheated, drove 
home from his summer training camp with 
the windows of his car open. An hour later 
he felt chills. Tony, who for all previous 
fights has trained exclusively on beer and 
cigars, was rushed to a hospital in Orange, 
N.J. Found to be suffering from lobar 
pneumonia, he was placed under an cxygen 
tent and given blood transfusions. Monday, 


Wide World 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


il 





New Political Bosses 


With both President Roosevelt and 
Farley away, the New Deal political man- 
agement is being handled almost entirely 
by Thomas G. Corcoran and Harry Hop- 
kins, with a little assistance from Lowell 
Mellett, head of the National Emergency 
Council. However, both Corcoran and 
Hopkins are taking it easy and won't go 
off the deep end with any more ill-pre- 
pared “purge” efforts. Decisions on such 
matters, of course, come only from F.D.R. 


Jimmy’s Answer 


Those who should know say Collier’s 
article on James Roosevelt, supposedly 
the answer to Alva Johnston’s “exposé” in 
The Saturday Evening Post, will contend 
that Jimmy’s insurance profits are far be- 
low Johnston’s figures and that he got 
some of his fattest contracts not through 
pull but simply by underbidding com- 
petitors. Specifically, the story will reveal 
that James netted about $40,000 in his 
best year, in contrast to Johnston’s esti- 
mate of $250,000 to $1,000,000. Walter 
Davenport, who’s preparing the Collier’s 
piece, is being given access to all the in- 
come-tax returns of young Roosevelt and 
his firm for the last eight years. 


Capital Conversations 


Table talk among informed Washing- 
tonians: The way Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania, once considered the New 
Deal’s “Crown Prince,” has lost all stand- 
ing as a Presidential prospect and will be 
considered lucky if he trims Jim Davis 


for the Senatorship . . . The hot lobbying 


race between Southern states to get the 
new $1,000,000 Southern farm laboratory 
Wallace is authorized to establish (odds 
now favor Texas) . . . The “reliable re- 
port” that Farley is getting $65,000 for 
his book, including magazine serial rights. 


‘Embassy’ at Riga 


In effect, the American Embassy in 
Moscow is being quietly switched to Riga, 
capital of near-by Latvia. In the last year 
U.S. diplomats in the Soviet have been 
able to get almost none of the official in- 
formation they think they’re entitled to, 
and the Russian purges have made ordi- 
nary Soviet citizens afraid even to be 


seen with foreigners. With the Moscow 
post rendered useless, F.D.R. has long 
delayed appointing an ambassador to re- 
place Davies, and the State Department 
has quietly withdrawn three of the four 
ablest career men on its Moscow staff. 
One has already been sent to Riga, and 
another will soon follow. Now John C. 
Wiley, onetime counselor at Moscow, is to 
go to Riga as Minister. Far from having 
to “waste his talents in obscurity,” as The 
New York Times July 23 complained, 
Wiley will actually be head of his govern- 
ment’s clearinghouse for information on 


the U.S.S.R. 


Budget Balancing 


Unless something goes haywire, the New 
Deal’s really serious attempt at budget 
balancing will come next year—with main 
emphasis on increased revenue rather than 
cuts in expenses. Behind this conclusion 
are these evidences: F.D.R. must inevi- 
tably make a serious attempt to put his 
financial house in order before the 1940 
election. That means he must do it next 
year, since Congress is never in a tax- 
raising mood on the very eve of elections. 
Last week’s official talk of broadening the 
income-tax base and of taxing Federal 
bonds indicated the trend of Administra- 
tion thought. 


Lewis vs. Martin 


John L. Lewis’ strategy in dealing with 
the United Auto Workers’ factional flare- 
up is simply to give the union’s ram- 
bunctious president, Homer Martin, all 
the rope he’ll take. From the best source 
comes the explanation that Lewis, who 
never thought much of Martin, is aching 
to intervene; but he dares not do so, lest 
Martin lead his strong faction out of the 
C.1L.O. and either set up an independent 
union or affiliate with the A.F. of L. So 
Lewis is just waiting till Martin’s actions 
stir up enough internal opposition; then 
he hopes to step in and perhaps replace 
the leadership with a hard-boiled C.L.O. 
junta as efficient as that in the steel 
industry. 


Hull Timing 


Insiders are chuckling over the foxy 
way the U.S. set the stage for Hull’s 
sharp note to Mexico. The note, actually 
written by Under-Secretary Welles, was 
finished Monday but held up till the sign- 
ing of the Chaco peace treaty Thursday. 
Then the Pan American Union, of which 
Hull is chairman, staged a ceremonious 
meeting of diplomats in Washington to 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


laud Bolivia and Paraguay for accepting 
arbitration. As a member of the union’s 
governing board, Mexican Ambassador 
Najera had to join in the eulogizing. Just 
five hours later—after the praise for the 
principles of arbitration had been pub- 
licized in Mexico and throughout Latin 
America, the U.S. released Hull’s note— 
demanding arbitration of the question of 
Mexico’s land seizures. 


Trivia 

Because of his frequent angry blow- 
offs (like that over helium last week) , re- 
porters have dubbed Secretary Ickes “the 
Donald Duck of the New Deal” . . . Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan told friends 
that his speech eulogizing the late Justice 
Cardozo was intended to point up the 
difference between a really civilized pro- 
gressive and Michigan’s Democratic Gov- 
ernor, Frank Murphy, who’s being men- 
tioned for Cardozo’s seat . . . Though 
F.D.R. endorsed Senator Hattie Caraway 
of Arkansas, her opponent, Representative 
McClellan, has been getting friendly coun- 
sel from some of the shrewdest New Deal 
leaders in Congress. 





Reich Art Clearance 


A report from Paris, partly confirmed 
by New York art dealers, indicates that 
Reich museums are quietly selling out 
their supply of paintings by nineteenth- 
century French artists, including Cézanne, 
Monet, and Renoir. The idea is to rid the 
museums of pieces deemed “degenerate.” 
Presumably it’s all being done quietly for 
three reasons: (1) to avoid repetition of 
the uproar caused by recent German bans 
on modern art and music; (2) to side-step 
the implication that the Reich isn’t above 
cashing in on “degenerate” art; (3) to 
keep prices from tumbling, as they would 
if the world knew scores of such paintings 
were being dumped on the market. 


Jew-Baiting Increase 


There’s abundant basis for the reports 
that Germany intends still further stif- 
fening of its anti-Semitic policies. One 
unpublicized example: the Jewish concen- 
tration camp at Buchfahrt, where most 
Jews are sent for violating anti-Semitic 
regulations, is being enlarged to accom- 
modate 6,000 prisoners instead of the 
present 1,200. 


Vanished Bomber 


Nothing has been printed about it, but 
a new Vickers Wellesley bomber, whose 
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design had been kept ultra-secret by the 
British, vanished during recent tryouts. So 
baffling is the disappearance that a few 
officers, already jittery over spy scares, 
even suspect that agents of a foreign na- 
tion somehow got possession of the plane. 
Air Force heads, of course, scoff at the 
report. Nevertheless, similar bombers are 
now elaborately guarded on the ground 
and are accompanied by two fighting 
planes on all trial flights. 


French-Polish Tension 


Long vexed by Poland’s flirtations with 
Germany, the French Government just 
about reached the limit of its endurance 
when Poland persisted in concealing its 
intentions toward Czechoslovakia. Ac- 
cordingly, French Foreign Minister Bonnet 
called in Polish Ambassador Lukaciewicz 
and flatly told him to go home and find 
out whether his government was “with us 
or against us.” After making two trips, 
Lukaciewicz has finally got an answer: a 
promise that Poland won’t attack Czecho- 
slovakia under any circumstances, plus 
a few minor assurances. Only partly 
satisfied, since Poland gave no clear-cut 
assurances of sticking to the French-Polish 
military alliance, France has practically 
eliminated Poland from its plans for action 
in case of trouble. 


Foreign Notes 


Under official orders, Vienna papers this 
month began spelling Czechoslovakia with 
a hyphen (Czecho-Slovakia) to make it 
seem a conglomerate nation rather than 
a unified state . . . Sales of London’s weekly 
Sunday Dispatch jumped 100,000 when it 
started serializing “The Windsor Tapes- 
try,” Comton Mackenzie’s outspoken book 
on ex-King Edward, after a rival weekly 
had turned down the series . . . Editorial- 
ists who complained about the U.S.’s 
leaving to President Trujillo the dirty 
work of cleaning up the twenty-year-old 
wreckage of the cruiser Memphis on the 
Dominican Republic’s coast didn’t know 
Trujillo is selling the salvaged scrap to 
Japan at a neat figure. 





Chain-Store Outlook 


ye anti-chain-store drive, now quies- 
cent, will be loudly revived next year, 
with emphasis on Patman’s bill for liter- 
ally taxing the chains to death. But pro- 
chain sentiment, ably nurtured by chain- 
store associations and by Carl Byoir & 


Associates, Inc. (A. & P.’s_ publicity 
agents), is growing rapidly. It is increas- 
ing particularly among labor unions 
(which have found chains far easier to 
organize than independents), real-estate 
organizations (which consider chains ex- 
cellent tenants), several consumer groups 
(which fear higher: prices), and farm 
groups (which like the chain policy of 
pushing distribution and sale of surplus 


crops). Net result is that new state laws 
in 1939 will be few (none have passed 
this year), and Patman’s bill probably 
will either fail or be sharply modified. 


Southern Rate Changes? 


Don’t expect any more than a few ad- 
justments of extreme rates to result from 
the ICC’s hearings on Southern governors’ 
pleas for removal of railway freight-rate 
discriminations. The tip-off lies in the fact 
that, if the commission were really con- 
sidering a general lowering of Southern 
charges, it would set its own experts to 
work on a thorough inquiry. This it has 
not done—and almost certainly won’t do, 
since it is absorbed now in the much more 
basic problem of rescuing American rail- 
roads as a whole. Even minor adjust- 
ments, if any, will probably be long de- 
layed. 


Insurance Inquiry 


Watch for the so-called Federal mo- 
nopoly committee’s investigation of the 
hitherto-uninvestigated insurance business. 
It may well be the biggest single phase 
of the inquiry; will be aimed at the gen- 
eral question of whether insurance com- 
panies abuse the tremendous power re- 
sulting from their huge reserves. 


German Stock Flop 


The explanation of the German stock 
collapse goes far deeper than the anti- 
Jewish decrees played up in the press. 
The progressive falling off of German ex- 
ports, almost complete disappearance of 
tourist trade, basic weakness of the in- 
ternal economy, and the generally un- 
stable condition of Europe’s finances all 
contributed. Also the Reich’s new policy 
of paying for contracts with Treasury 
bills, which aren’t discountable at banks, 
has left industries so hard up for cash 
that they’ve been forced to liquidate se- 
curity holdings. 


Investment Hoaxes 


The SEC’s action against a “periodic 
payment” investment trust last week indi- 
cates it may soon be on the trail of similar 
but éven more dubious trusts that have 
been prospering lately. These offer to 
open an investment account on receipt of 
a small down payment (perhaps 10 or 
15%) and to permit the client to pay the 
rest in installments. After paying say 
$500 to “open an account” for $5,000, he 
receives no more notices or bills from the 
firm. Checking up, he finds that tucked 
away in the prospectus is a provision 
stating that the firm charges a handling 
fee (also 10 or 15 per cent) . His full down 
payment has gone not into securities but 
simply into payment of this fee. After 
that, the firm doesn’t care whether he 
keeps up his payments. 


—<——<_= 


FPC’s Ascent 


Overshadowed by the SEC and over. 
looked in the press is the authority that 
the Federal Power Commission can—and 
may—wield in the utility controversy. 
With its licensing powers, and with jts 
ability to prescribe uniform accounting 
systems, break up interlocking director. 
ates, supervise purchase and _ sale of 
utility assets, and conduct sweeping jp. 
vestigations, the once-ineffective commis. 
sion may soon emerge as one of the Fed- 
eral government’s most powerful regula- 
tory bodies. Indeed, recent statements of 
commission members indicate that jt’s 
likely to do so. 





Movie Lines 


Although some of the members don’t 
know it, that new aviators’ society called 
The Association of Men With Wings, 
which got publicity with announcement 
that it would try to bring the Wrights’ 
original plane back from London, is a 
stunt for Paramount, which will soon 
bring out a movie “Men With Wings” .. . 
Despite all the agitation, double features 
will remain in the great majority of movie 
houses for at least another year; pro- 
duction schedules have been arranged that 
way ... Now Warners plans to capitalize 
on the Hughes feat by doctoring a movie 
to include a round-the-world flight by 
five women. 


Press Notes 


At the time of his death—reputedly 
from the strain of overwork—Senator 
Copeland was collaborating on a picture 
magazine feature entitled “Is Congress 
Leading the Pace That Kills?” . . . Wash- 
ington correspondents have been kicking 
up a fuss because the Department of 
Justice’s important study on taxing gov- 
ernment bonds and salaries was distributed 
among private lawyers a full two days 
before it was given to the press. 


Missing Persons 


René Belbenoit, fugitive from Devil's 
Island and author of the best seller “Dry 
Guillotine,” is living in New York, work- 
ing on a sequel, expecting a role in the 
“Dry Guillotine” movie, and hoping for 
success in his fight for an official pardon 
. .. George Ladbrook, the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s chauffeur for eighteen years and the 
man who drove Wallis Simpson across 
France just before the abdication, is 4 
doorman at a Mayfair restaurant; earns 
weekly salary of 62 cents plus tips of 
about $15 a week . . . Allan Hoover, the 
ex-President’s son, is operating three large 
modern farms (cotton, grapes, grain, and 
alfalfa) near Fresno, Calif.; Herbert Jr. 
is working for United Geophysical Co. m 
Los Angeles. 
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State Senator Berg, with his wife 








Wide World 


District Attorney Dewey .. . 


Dewey’s Drive Points Way 


to Vast New York Scandal 


Closing in on ‘Higher-ups’ 
as He Pushes the Hines Case 
and Follows up Suicide 


When the La Guardia reform adminis- 
tration swept to power in New York City 
five years ago, the ancient and dishonor- 
able institution known as Tammany Hall 
was not greatly worried. For years it had 
ridden the neck of the taxpayer, who 
had grown to accept the burden as in- 
evitable. Tammany:had seen reform re- 
gimes come; it had seen them go. There 
was no reason to think history would not 
repeat itself. Meantime, the mighty Demo- 
cratic machine still had thousands of 
henchi.cu planted in soft city jobs; “fix- 
ing” was still profitable; and most of the 
ancient avenues of graft were still open— 
both the “honest” graft so piously prac- 
ticed by Tammany and the ordinary va- 
riety. 

Then in 1937 La Guardia became the 
first reform Mayor ever reelected for a 
second term. That was something else 
again. In four years a fat tiger had be- 
come so streamlined by hunger that its 


ribs were showing. The soft jobs were 
vanishing; the avenues of graft were fast 
becoming dangerous dead ends; the tax- 
payer was growing tired of his yoke. But 
the worst worry of all was Thomas E. 
Dewey. 


Laughter 

Dewey had begun worrying Tammany 
in 1935. That July, aroused by the spread 
of brutal rackets that were mulcting New 
York citizens of some $200,000,000 an- 
nually while a Tammany District At- 
torney did nothing, Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man called a special grand jury and named 
Dewey as special prosecutor to blow the 
rackets out of existence. A secondary goal 
was to establish evidence of connivance 
between criminals and officials. 

The racketeers laughed. This quiet 
young Republican lawyer, an outlander 
from Michigan who had worked ‘his way 
to a legal degree by singing baritone in a 
church choir, they called the “Boy Scout.” 
He might get the small fry but never the 
big shots. 

When Dewey got to work the laughter 
turned to fear. The prosecutor drove his 
force night and day to build up his cases. 
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...and Tammany District Leader James J. Hines 
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Then he cracked down, and the rackets 
began melting. First attacked was the 
hoan-shark evil, which resulted in the con- 
viction of 28 usurers. Next was the vice 
racket of Charles (Lucky) Luciano, which 
ended in Luciano’s going to a Dannemora 
Prison cell for at least 30 years. There 
followed, among others, the smashing or 
crippling of the restaurant, baking, poul- 
try, trucking, policy, electrical contract- 
ing, and used-brick rackets. 

Through all this, though he occasional- 
ly muddied the skirts of Tammany, 
“Racket Buster” Dewey was concerned 
mainly with ridding the city of extortion- 
ists. But last fall, at the same election 
which gave La Guardia his second term, 
Dewey was elected District Attorney of 
New York County. This time he set out 
to get Tammany. Building his case around 
the notorious policy racket of the late 
Dutch Schultz and its obvious “fixing” 
pipe lines leading to some high Tam- 
many figure, Dewey on Feb. 2 arrested J. 
Richard (Dixie) Davis, Schultz’ attorney 
and successor as racket boss. And by May 
25 he was ready for the big game he had 
set out to hunt. Striking right at the 
heart of Tammany suzerainty, he brought 
about the indictment and arrest of James 
J. Hines, leader of the Eleventh Assembly 
District and official New Deal patronage 
dispenser, as overlord of the policy racket 
and briber of half a dozen judges. Hines 
and Davis were booked for joint trial 
starting Aug. 15. 

Suicide 

Last week, as the net grew ever tighter 
about New York’s political-criminal allies, 
the case took a sensational turn pointing 
to involvement of high state officials. Just 
indicted by the county grand jury on 
seventeen counts of grand larceny and 
embezzlement in connection with attempts 
to put over liquor licenses and World’s 
Fair concessions for applicants, State Sen- 
ator Julius S. Berg—a World War hero 
who had a generally good record—killed 
himself in his Broadway office. 

Though his wife blamed a_ nervous 
breakdown, declaring the Bronx Tam- 
manyite had twice before threatened sui- 
cide, Berg was rumored to have said the 
night before his death that he dared not 
face Dewey’s inquisitors because it would 
expose a graft chain that would reach into 
high quarters. Whether or not he said any- 
thing of the sort, and even though he oc- 
cupied a small part in the picture, if Berg 
killed himself to avoid implicating “higher- 
ups” his act was futile. Dewey is already 
on their trail. 

As Dewey continues his head hunting he 
practices an unorthodox philosophy that 
gets results: don’t be too nasty nice in 
dealing with crime; grant favors to the lit- 
tle fellows to get the big ones. When the 
Luciano vice trial was on, the prosecutor 
had four star witnesses—all prostitutes. 
He permitted detectives to wine and dine 


International 


TVA hearing: Dr. A. E. Morgan (right) sips water during a lull 


them—one even got her habitual dozen 
brandies a day—and they “talked.” Last 
week it became known that Dewey had 
permitted Dixie Davis, in ostensible daily 
visits from Tombs Prison to a doctor, to 
pay court to his sweetheart, Hope Dare. 
The assumption was that the grateful Davis 
would turn state’s evidence against Hines. 
Significance 

In his brief career as public prosecutor 
Thomas E. Dewey has broken the stran- 
glehold of organized crime on America’s 
largest city and now, with his growing 
exposé of politico-criminal alliances, he is 
not only obliterating Tammany but point- 
ing the way to a thorough cleanup of 
New York state politics. In the next few 
months he is expected to trap a dozen or 
more influential politicians and bare a 
scandal with vast ramifications in the taxi- 
cab and liquor license fields, perhaps others. 

What Dewey has done to political graft 
is one thing; what political ambitions may 
do to Dewey is another. Republican poli- 
ticians are beseeching him to run for the 
G.O.P. nomination for Governor, while 
the newspapers are shouting that he must 
remain in the District Attorneyship and 
finish the job he set out to do. Best guess: 
he will finish the job and collect his po- 
litical reward later. 


TVA’s Civil War 


Promised Fireworks Absent 





at Hearing in Knoxville 


Ever since February, when Arthur E. 
Morgan, then chairman of TVA, made 
public charges of administrative dishonesty 
against his fellow directors in the Author- 
ity, foes of publicly owned electric projects 
have hoped he would bolster his accusa- 
tions with clear-cut proof. 


The proof has been slow in coming. 
Called to account by the President last 
March, Morgan refused to prove his charges 
except before a Congressional committee. 
Mr. Roosevelt removed him from office 
for contumacy, and the following month 
Congress authorized a joint committee 
to examine TVA’s troubles. The first hear- 
ings last month disclosed little of im- 
portance not previously known—though 
Morgan did modify his original allegations 
against his colleagues, Harcourt Morgan 


and David Lilienthal. 
Teapot Tempest 


Last week, in Knoxville, just after mak- 
ing a survey of TVA’s vast “empire within 
a democracy,” the committee convened for 
the first round of hearings expected to last 
all summer. Most of the promised “sensa- 
tions” faded out. At one point, Rep. 
Thomas Jenkins of Ohio, Republican, 
exploded when he learned that the com- 
mittee counsel, Francis Biddle, had allowed 
Morgan to confer with TVA employes only 
on condition that they subsequently report 
on the interviews. Testimony soon showed 
that Biddle’s order had been authorized 
by one of the committee’s own resolutions 

Arthur Morgan himself, in lengthy testi- 
mony, modified several important accusa- 
tions. First he charged that, in the layout 
of electrical transmission lines, TVA had 
wasted “several million dollars.” Then he 
changed the sum to “several hundred thou- 
sand.” He complained that in talks to re- 
porters Harcourt Morgan and Lilienthal 
had ridiculed him for his “vagaries.” One 
“vagary”—that he had suggested a special 
coinage for use in the Tennessee Valley— 
Arthur Morgan flatly denied. Yet he later 
found himself reading one of his own 
speeches in which he had suggested “tokens 
of credit” or “local money.” 


Charges and Retorts 
Arthur Morgan did make two serious 
charges: (1) that when TVA contracted to 
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sell power to the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, the agreement deprived the Authority 
of a powerful bargaining point in arrang- 
ing to buy dam sites from the company— 
a point, according to the testimony, worth 
from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000; and (2) 
that Lilienthal fixed the TVA yardstick 
rates by a “lucky guess” and announced 
the rates before the board had approved 
them. And there was suspicion that he was 
holding his fire for a stronger attack later. 

In addition, Charles Hoffman, assistant 
secretary to the TVA board, created a 
furor with charges that minutes had been 
changed by Lilienthal—testimony which 
caused the board to impound all minutes. 
Hoffman cited particularly two entries 
mentioned in Arthur Morgan’s charges of 
May 25. Recorded at a TVA board meet- 
ing on Nov. 2, 1933, they mentioned a 
pending purchase agreement with the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corp.—which that 
concern has always held proof of its will- 
ingness to cooperate—and the fact that 
Lilienthal, in connection with applications 
from two towns for PWA loans to build dis- 
tribution systems, had urged Secretary 
Ickes to take immediate action on the 
loans. Both were deleted by Lilienthal, who 
issued a statement at the hearing declaring 
that the reference to the C.&S. negotiations 
was inaccurate and the Ickes matter unim- 
portant. He defended these and other changes 
by board members as “perfectly proper.” 

In two days of testimony marked by 
heckling from anti-New Deal committee 
members, Lilienthal made emphatic count- 
ercharges of misrepresentation on Arthur 
Morgan’s part, declared that a survey by 
the Federal Power Commission had found 
the TVA rates sound in practice, and de- 
nied that he had promulgated the sched- 
ules without board approval. 


Outlook 


In their first week, the TVA hearings un- 





covered facts and proofs far less numerous 
than evidences of powerful personal ani- 
mosity among the three strong-willed di- 
rectors. The six days’ testimony failed to 
disclose much likelihood that future ses- 
sions will develop sensational disclosures 
of corruption in the Authority; but if such 
do develop they will probably center on 
TVA’s power-price yardstick methods and 
on repercussions of Sen. George Berry’s 
abortive $5,000,000 claim for marble rights 
destroyed by Norris Dam backwaters. 





Girdler and the NLRB 


Campaign Renewed to Whip 
‘Little Steel’ Into Line 


Any alert citizen led blindfolded into 
room 357 of the Senate Office Building last 
week could have guessed merely by keep- 
ing his ears open that, after three months 
recess, the La Follette civil-liberties sub- 
committee was again doing business at its 
old stand. Witnesses snarled at one an- 
other, while tense spectators edged forward 
to hear blood-and-thunder testimony of 
strikes, spies, beatings, and gunplay. 

La Follette’s serial presentation of in- 
dustrial conflict began in 1936, when the 
dapper Wisconsin Progressive prodded the 
Senate into granting him authority to in- 
vestigate violations of free speech and as- 
sembly and interference with labor’s right 
to organize. Undoubtedly influenced by 
John L. Lewis’ campaign to organize the 
steel industry, which got under way in 
June 1936, La Follette concentrated on 
probing the relations between steel com- 
panies and their workers. The dramatic 
high spot of the investigation came last 
June when the committee room was dark- 
ened to show newsreel shots of the 1937 
“Memorial Day massacre” near the Re- 
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La Follette hearing: White of Republic Steel identifying an assailant 


public Steel Corp.’s South Chicago plant, 
in which ten strikers were killed. 


Testimony 

Last week La Follette again hammered 
away at the Republic Corp., whose chair- 
man, Tom Girdler, is industry’s most out- 
spoken foe of unionism. A parade of grim- 
faced witnesses told the committee chair- 
man: . 

That Republic Steel’s labor relations 
had cost the firm $617,249 from 1933 to 
1937: $392,120 to finance a company un- 
ion, $214,129 for fighting strikes, and 
$11,000 for tear gas and arms. 

That, according to Philip Murray, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee chairman, 
Republic is “the filthiest industrial cess- 
pool in labor relations in America.” 

That the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, working with steel companies, 
launched a campaign to publicize the in- 
dustry’s side of the conflict by (1) a series 
of “prosperity dwells where harmony pre- 
vails” newspaper advertisements; (2) “civ- 
ic> progress meetings,” arranged by em- 
ployer groups; (3) trying to influence the 
editorial policies of newspapers, especially 
in Birmingham, Ala., and (4) paying 
George E. Sokolsky, onetime radical au- 
thor, $28,599 from 1936 to 1938 to address 
meetings and prepare anti-union articles. 
(The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers declared in a statement that there had 
never been any secrecy in its information 
program; that its operations were well 
known to both the public and the La Fol- 
lette committee, and were designed to pre- 
sent the manufacturing viewpoint on cur- 
rent problems. Likewise, Sokolsky said at 
his Otis, Mass., home that he had never 
made any secret of his connections.) 


Defense 


For the company, Republic’s tall and 
debonair vice president and chief spokes- 
man, Charles M. White, emphasized the 
necessity for armed guards: “Now, this 
audience here looks like pretty good peo- 
ple. Yet I’ve seen no less than four police- 
men, armed with revolvers, stationed 
around the room.” La Follette dryly re- 
marked: “We want you to feel that you’re 
in a homelike atmosphere.” 

Admitting that the shootings were “re- 
grettable,” White pleaded: “I don’t see 
how we are ever going to do the right thing 
by the workman of this country until he 
has the right to go back and forth to his 
work, whether he wears a C.1.0. button, 
or a K. of C. button, or a Masonic emblem, 
or the mailed fist or the Swastika . . . The 
American flag ought to be good enough for 
any man; it is good enough for me.” 





Import 


The committee’s second crackdown on 
the Republic Corp. last week ‘indicated 
that inner New Deal groups had deter- 
mined by adverse publicity to break the 
back of “Little Steel’s” resistance to the 
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National Labor Relations Act. Already the 
S.W.O.C. has 535 written contracts with 
“Big Steel” covering more than half of the 
industry. Thus, if Republic and other in- 
dependent producers could be whipped into 
line, the entire steel industry would be 
under the NLRB’s wing. Likewise, with the 
anti-monopoly hearings due to start in 
September, the whole picture of Washing- 
ton investigations takes on political signifi- 
cance—an attempted tarring of industry 
amid the primaries and on the eve of the 
general election. 





Primary Upseis 

On the primary front last week: 

Texas. In an astonishing victory, W. Lee 
O’Daniel, the “hillbilly candidate,” won 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
with a clear majority over eleven others, 
making a runoff primary unlikely. He now 
appears headed straight for the State 
House. O’Daniel, Fort Worth flour broker 
described as a “Huey Long with brains,” 
captured the imagination of the voters by 
touring the state with his hillbilly band 
(Newsweek, July 25) and his three hand- 
some children, Pat, Mike, and Molly. In 
other upsets, Rep. Maury Maverick and 
Rep. W. D. McFarlane, blessed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on his recent tour as “my 
good friends,” apparently were beaten for 
renomination, while Hatton Sumners and 
Fritz G. Lanham, who have opposed some 
Roosevelt policies, won their contests. 
Maverick’s fight was complicated by a 
labor angle: the A.F. of L. fought him on 
the ground he was too friendly to the 


C.1.0., and he was opposed by the power- 
ful San Antonio city machine. 

Colorado. Delegates to the State Dem- 
ocratic Assembly overwhelmingly chose 
Sen. Alva B. Adams for renomination over 
the State Supreme Court Justice Ben C. 
Hilliard. Adams had been snubbed in the 
President’s speech at Pueblo three weeks 
ago. At the convention, former Gov. Wil- 
liam Sweet characterized the Senator as an 
“archenemy” of Mr. Roosevelt’s Supreme 
Court plan and praised Hilliard as “100 
per cent” for the President. But the dele- 
gates did not give Hilliard even enough 
votes to win him a place on the popular 
primary ballot. 

Montana. In a bitter battle Rep. Jerry 
J. O'Connell, 29-year-old New Deal cham- 
pion, defeated Payne Templeton, conserva- 
tive Democrat, for renomination in the 
state’s first District. A national figure as 
a result of his attempt two months ago to 
speak in Jersey City in defiance of Mayor 
Frank Hague, O’Connell startled voters 
with an election-eve statement that the 
President had instructed him to “defeat 
Senator Wheeler’s machine so he won’t be 
back in 1940.” But few Montanans be- 
lieve that O’Connell can build sufficient 
statewide strength to beat the Senator’s 
powerful organization when Wheeler runs 
for reelection two years hence. 





G.O.P. Tunes up 


Cartoonists last week had a lot of fun 
with the thought that, if Douglas Corrigan 
could push an antique $900 airplane across 
the Atlantic, surely the Republican party 


Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 
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could patch the machine that had pan- 
caked in the 1932 and 1936 landinzs ¢, it 
could roar into the 1938 off-year tes. 
along with the sleekest New Deal models 

Inspired by Corrigan or not, the Re. 
publicans did spring into activity. Map. 
ping a hot fight on a nationwide scale, they 
decided to match the Roosevelt campaign 
tour for tour. Former President Hooyer 
will make four speeches in September an 
October—one in the East, two in the Miq. 
dle West, the fourth in California. Othe; 
speakers will be Alf M. Landon, 1936 ¢ap. 
didate, Col. Frank Knox, his running ma: 
and Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich. 
gan, often mentioned as 1940 standay| 
bearer. 

More immediately, the party’s program 
committee meets in Chicago this week to 
fire the opening gun toward a unified na. 
tional campaign. 





The President 


In the warm Pacific off the Galana-os 
Islands last week, roosterfish, wild wahoos, 
broomtailed groupers, yellowtails, and 
other oddments of sea food competed for 
the privilege of landing on a Presidential 
hook. Franklin D. Roosevelt, aboard the 
U.S.S. Houston bound from San Diego 
to Pensacola via the Canal Zone, was hay- 
ing a wonderful time. Away from political 
cares, he fished, he smoked, and he rested, 
and when the cruiser crossed the equator 
he took the role of a shellback (or veteran 
crosser of the midriff of the globe) to 
initiate the pollywogs, or first crossers. 


While the Chief Executive relaxed at 








mer h . Jerry Doyle in The New York Post 
Cartoon coincidence: the same advice to the G.O.P. from diametrically opposed papers 
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sea, the political pot boiled behind him 
on land. In the wake of a steelworkers’ 
plea that the President seek a third term 
(NEWSWEEK, July 25), Harry Hopkins 
stirred up a new storm by declaring that 
relief workers were 90 per cent for Mr. 
Roosevelt. Aroused Republicans accused 
the WPA head of “launching a Roosevelt 
third-term movement,” while the Senate 
Campaign Investigating Committee broad- 
ened its inquiry into alleged WPA vote 
pressure to cover North Dakota and 


Georgia. 





The Civil Service 
Drive to Blanket 100,000 
Gets Under Full Swing 


The nation’s largest employer, the Fed- 
eral government, now maintains about 
840,000 workers in its executive branch— 
more than ever before in history, except 
for the temporary wartime peak 917,760 
twenty years ago. Until last month about 
300,000 of these workers remained outside 
civil-service jurisdiction. Then, June 24, 
President Roosevelt issued a little-heralded 
executive order extending civil service to 
some 100,000 Federal employes. This step, 
the most widespread blanketing in history, 
was hailed by the National Civil Service 
Reform League as one of the greatest ad- 
vances since the original Pendleton Civil 
Service Act of 1883.* 

Last week, in the first concrete step 
toward enforcing Mr. Roosevelt’s order, 
the Civil Service Commission sent out 
communications to 140 governmental de- 
partments and agencies. Representing an 
attempt to determine the scope of the exe- 
cutive order, the communications called 
for employment details affecting some 
130,000 Federal jobs. 


Mainspring 

Washingtonians credit a major part of 
the civil-service streamlining to a 38-year- 
old Republican lawyer, Samuel Ordway, 
newest and youngest on the Civil Service 
Commission. The minority member, he 
took office last fall when behind-the-scenes 
reform negotiations had reached a crucial 
stage. For almost five years the New Deal 
had been placing thousands on thousands 
of workers in newly created agencies and 
in vacant posts among the older branches. 
The next logical step was to protect the 
heweomers’ tenure by civil-service exten- 
sion. 

The defeat of the President’s Reorgani- 
zation Bill last April also seemed to doom 
civil-service reform; but little-publicized 
White House conferences continued as 
actively as ever. Two months ago Congress 








. "The previous record for civil-service exten- 
sion was held by William Howard Taft, who 
blanketed in some 58,000 employes, largely Re- 
Publicans, in a single sweeping order. 


removed the last 14,000 postmasterships 
from patronage and placed them under 
civil service. Thus all postmasters are un- 
der the system, though subject to Senate 
confirmation. Then, came the President’s 
order—released, as if to attract as little 
attention as possible, on the afternoon of 
a fireside chat. Ordway and his fellow com- 
missioners set out on a mountainous task. 





Significance 


Except for some 200,000 positions re- 
tained under the spoils system by Con- 
gressional action, many of them of a policy- 
forming and executive nature, the Presi- 
dent’s order places all Federal jobs in the 
“competitive classified service.” 

Sweeping as the extension is, reformers 
consider it less important in the long run 
than the accompanying modernization of 
civil-service procedure, which opens the 
way toward an authentic career system in 
public service. 

Even under the President’s order, two 
loopholes remain open to patronage seek- 
ers: the system of war veterans’ preference 
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Fishing trip: Franklin D. Roosevelt on the U.S.S. Houston 


still prevails, and government bureaus and 
departments are still permitted to request 
exemption for certain posts. In addition, 
two obstacles stand in the way of estab- 
lishing a completely competitive regime in 
the government’s executive branch: the 
commission’s comparatively small annual 
appropriation of $2,500,000, and opposi- 
tion in Congress—always lukewarm to 
nonpolitical merit in filling Federal jobs. 
Also, later Congresses or Presidents could 
upset the system to put their own faithful 
into office, but such action on sweeping 
lines is held unlikely. 





Isms in Kansas 


Preacher’s Senate Drive 


Alarms G.O.P. Old Guard 


Though the Kansas farmer is largely Re- 
publican, he votes according to the condi- 
tion of his pocketbook. When times are 
hard and crop prices are low, he chases 
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after heathen gods and strange philoso- 
phies. 

His state is much given to isms. In the 
1890s, Populism swept Kansas with a cry 
for fiat money and free silver. Discouraged 
pioneers headed back East in covered wag- 
ons bearing the legend “In God we trusted, 
in Kansas we busted.” “Sockless Jerry” 
Simpson won two colorful terms in a be- 
wildered Congress. Political crackpots clut- 
tered the prairies, promising a new day and 
pie in the sky. 

In the next. three decades the crackpots 
declined, for it was a time of prosperity. 
The rains were kind, the sun beamed, and 
prices boomed; wheat rolled in golden 
floods to the mills of the world, tall corn 
waved in the plains. Yet there were still 
isms. Progressivism so captured the state’s 
fancy that sufficient Republicans traipsed 
after Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull Moosers 
in 1912 to split the party vote and give 
Kansas to the Democratic Woodrow Wilson. 


Klanism 

During the World War era, nothing 
counted but Americanism. But the postwar 
wave of Ku Klux Klanism caused bitter 
blood throughout Kansas. And, after the 
Klan’s strength dwindled, came a period of 
tumbling prices and farm foreclosures that 
left a fertile opening for a new invasion 
from the lunatic fringe. 

The answer was goat glandism. In the 
little town of Milford lived Dr. John R. 
Brinkley, whose chin sported a goatee and 
who daily deprived 40 goats of their birth- 
right in order to get the wherewithal for 
goat-gland rejuvenation operations. He 
had his own radio station, from which he 
peddled rejuvenation, medical nostrums, 
and fundamentalist religion. 

In 1930 Brinkley added politics and ran 
for Governor in the general election. He 
doused the public with aerial panaceas: 
promises of free school books, free lakes in 
every county, and no taxes on homes. He 
struck so responsive a chord in the farm 
breast that, running as an independent 
candidate—not even on the ballot and de- 
pending solely on “write-ins” won by his 
radio preachments—he piled up the phe- 
nomenal total of 185,258 such votes. This 
cut down the Republican candidate to 
such an extent that the Democratic Harry 
H. Woodring went to the State House, 
starting the climb that brenght him to his 
present post of Secretary of War. 


Fascism 

This week, as Kansans prepared to vote 
in the Aug. 2 primaries, they were con- 
fronted by a new ism, one strange to the 
prairies—Fascism of a brand preached by 
a clerical hate-peddler, the Rev. Gerald B. 
Winrod of Wichita. 

Winrod is a tub-thumping evangelist 
and pamphleteer of the old school, with 
modern trimmings. He campaigns in a 
sound truck. A 200-pound 6-footer with 
bald head and sonorous voice, he has been 


known for years as a rabble-rousing “Pope- 
baiter and Jew-baiter,” in the words of a 
ministerial committee formed to fight him. 

Fearful of the wave of support develop- 
ing back of Winrod’s bid for the Republi- 
can Senatorial nomination in a year when 
bumper wheat prospects indicate a low 
price, the committee smoked out his views 
by reproducing paragraphs from the evan- 
gelist’s own magazine, The Defender, 
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Winrod of Wichita 


showing attacks on almost everything un- 
der the sun: on the Pope, called “Mr. Pius 
of Vatican City”; on Democratic Chair- 
man Farley, labeled a “ring-kissing Catho- 
lic”; on the Jews as world conspirators, 
charges based on the long-discredited “Pro- 
tocols of the Wise Men of Zion,” which 
Winrod advertised and sold; on President 
Roosevelt, whom he calls a Jew; on Ne- 
groes; on the Federal Council of Churches 
as a “Protestant Papacy”; on Free Mason- 
ry; on the Y.W.C.A., called Communistic 
because its reading list contains works by 
Marx and Engels. 

Likewise, Winrod was accused of accept- 
ing Nazi campaign funds and of alliances 
with the notorious German propaganda 
agency at Erfurt; with the German-Ameri- 
can Bund, the American Nationalist Con- 
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federation, which calls itself the “Fascig 
Party of America,” assorted Fascists such 
as William Dudley Pelley of the Silye 
Shirt movement, and with a reviving Klan, 

Thus cornered, and since Catholics, 
Jews, Masons, and Negroes swing a good 
vote in Kansas, Winrod quickly tried to 
lay the ghost of his past. He said he haq 
no quarrel with the religious Jew, only 
with the “apostate, atheistic, Communist 
Jew”; that he was not anti-Catholic except 
for differences on theology; that he had 
never meant to attack Masonry in general 
but only French Masons; that he did not 
take money from the Nazis; that he was 
concerned only with fighting Communism, 

Last Wednesday William Allen White 
ran a blistering indictment in his Emporia 
Gazette, denouncing Winrod as a foe of 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, some Protestan} 
churches, and organized labor. Last Friday 
even John Hamilton, Republican National 
Chairman and himself a Kansan, entered 
the battle by making public a letter to q 
Kansas friend which attacked the “intoler- 
ant” views of Winrod and appealed to 
Kansas Republicans not to put their party 
on the “wrong side of a vital issue.” And 
the ministerial committee, more aroused 
than all the others, broadcast this slogan: 

“Fascist ideas have no place in our 
state! The Swastika must not fly over 
Kansas!” 


Significance 


Whatever Winrod’s preachments, the 
size of his following on the eve of primary 
week alarmed conservative Kansans. The 
Republican fight is four-cornered—W inrod 
against former Gov. Clyde M. Reed and 
two minor candidates (one also a preach- 
er). Normally Reed would be expected to 
win, since he is a tried vote getter. But 
Winrod’s foes fear that the opposition will 
so divide itself among Reed and the two 
others that the evangelist may romp 
through and, in the fall, with Republican 
status in a Republican state, make for- 
midable opposition for Democratic Sen. 


George McGill. 





A Governor Escapes 


Since the American Army occupied 
Puerto Rico in 1898, Nationalist agitation 
for independence of the territory has grown 
steadily. Two years ago, Chief of Police 
E. Francis Riggs was slain by National- 
ists. Last year an attempt was made to 
assassinate Judge Robert A. Cooper. Be- 
tween times there have been hot outbursts 
of rioting. Monday, Gov. Blanton Win- 
ship went to Ponce to review a parade 
marking the 40th anniversary of the occt- 
pation. Suddenly, from scattered spots 12 
the holiday crowd, came a volley of shots. 
Troops started returning the fire. Though 
Winship was not touched, a National 
Guard officer and a Nationalist wer 
killed. Two legislators were wounded. 
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blican When Benito Mussolini played host last 

e for- May to Adolf Hitler, the Rome-Berlin 

Sen. axis revolved around a steel-helmeted dis- 
play of ominously dramatic military force. 
Last week, when Paris entertained King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, the Lon- 
don-Paris axis turned on a masterpiece of 
eighteenth-century pageantry, punctuated 

“upied by wit and gaiety. 

tation 

crown fe Erench Treat 

Police The King and Queen arrived on a blue 

‘ional- and gold royal special and drove through 

ide to streets which had been decorated in a sort 

r. Be- of vast public artistic competition. The 

bursts government put scores of artists on the 

Win- pay roll and offered a prize for the best 

yarade private display. 

-occu- Such natural vistas as the Avenue Mar- 

ots in shal Foch—down which the guests first 

shots. drove—were left untouched. Parisians 

hough thought its chestnuts and elms stately 

tional J enough for any king. The Arc de Triomphe 

were also bore no decorations, but around the 
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King on the Stage in Paris; 
Diplomats Maneuver in Wings 


with Tricolor and British flags. Midway on 
the Champs Elysées rose six glittering 
fountains of Lalique crystal with slender 
pyramids of mirror behind them. Clustered 
around them were the pick of Paris man- 
nequins. As the royal party entered the 
Place de la Concorde, 10,000 pigeons 
fluttered skyward. 

Behind the official facade, Gallic touches 
spiced the visit. At the King and Queen’s 
special apartments in the Quai d’Orsay, 
amid $2,760,000 worth of museum-piece 
furniture, Elizabeth found photographs of 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. 
Among the thousands of gifts which poured 
in were two reclining hobo dolls from the 
Union of Tramps. When Madame Lebrun 
curtsyed to the Queen, Paris papers start- 
ed a controversy: should a First Lady 
curtsy to royalty? Verdict: nobody should 
curtsy in a short skirt, as Madame Le- 
brun did. Sacha Guitry acted the part of 
Louis XIV in his latest play performed for 
guests at the President’s reception. 

As the King and Queen traveled ma- 
jestically by royal barge the next day to 
the City Hall, balloon imitations of Scot- 
land’s renowned Loch Ness monster 
bobbed on the Seine. When the scene shift- 
ed to Versailles, the King heard the Re- 
publican Guards were complaining of ex- 
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Triumphal Entry: George and Elizabeth passing through Etoile Square, the hub of Paris 


haustion. He asked that they be excused 
from duty and went by train. 

At Versailles was struck the nearest to 
the warlike note: a review of 50,000 troops. 
But when the guests and President Le- 
brun strolled through the grounds they 
“discovered” nymphs and shepherds and 
lambs gamboling in Apollo’s Grove. And 
the great luncheon in the Hall of Mirrors 
recalled the splendor which was the pride 
and downfall of the Bourbons. 

As George and Elizabeth drove through 
the streets the first day, Parisians lustily 
sang a phonetic newspaper version of the 
British national anthem which began: 
“Godd Saive ze Kinng.” They also grum- 
bled. The Paris crowd notoriously doesn’t 
like to be pushed around. But police, mind- 
ful of the fact that France’s last royal 
guest, King Alexander of Yugoslavia, had 
been assassinated, equipped the visitor’s 
open car with high bulletproof windshields, 
lined streets four deep with troops, and 
erected barricades at exposed corners. Few 
caught more than a glimpse of the couple. 
The next night at the Opera resentful spec- 
tators, forced back even further, cheered 
the King and Queen but booed every other 
arriving guest. 

On the final night, however, the crowd 
won. It broke police lines in the Place de la 
Concorde and crossed the bridge to the 
Quai d’Orsay. At Foreign Minister Bon- 
net’s reception Yvonne Printemps was sing- 
ing “Au Clair de la Lune” when a roar: 
“Vive le Roi—We want the Queen” 
drowned her voice. Balcony doors were 
thrown open; the British rulers stepped 
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into the glare of a dozen floodlights and 
waved to the enthusiastic Paris republi- 
cans. 

On the last of the four days George went 
to the village of Villers-Brettoneux and— 
speaking French with less impediment 
than he does English—dedicated a monu- 
ment to Australian war dead. Two thou- 
sand of them died there Apr. 24, 1918, in 
a desperate counterattack which broke 
the German Amiens offensive—except for 
the first battle of the Marne, the closest 
the Anglo-French alliance came to de- 
feat by Germany. 


Significance 


Although the British King and Queen 
themselves played only the usual role of 
actors in a public festival, this dramatiza- 
tion of the Anglo-French entente started 
a phenomenal chain of diplomatic events. 
Out of the scurrying of diplomatic mes- 
sengers and conferences of Ministers came 
one tangible result: Germany offered to 
start friendly negotiations with Britain, 
to match those which Hitler’s ally Musso- 
lini already has concluded. This appeared 
a signal success for Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain in his efforts to make peace 
with the two dictators. And—although 
only a beginning was made here—Hitler’s 
offer perceptibly boosted chances that the 
tension over Czechoslovakia might be 
eased. 

London. As soon as Hitler learned that 
Viscount Halifax, Foreign Secretary, had 
been added to the King’s retinue for the 
Paris trip—meaning behind-scenes diplo- 
matic talks—the Fiihrer sent his confiden- 
tial envoy, Capt. Fritz Wiedemann, flying 
to London to see Halifax before he left. 
The slim, 6-foot Wiedemann was captain 
of the company in which Hitler served as 
dispatch bearer during the war. Now roles 
are reversed, and he is the Fiihrer’s most 
trusted messenger. He saw Halifax for 
twenty minutes at the latter’s Eaton 
Square mansion and delivered this mes- 
sage: Hitler wants a “peaceful solution of 
outstanding questions” and the reopening 
of Anglo-German negotiations, abruptly 
broken off by Anschluss last March. This 
much was officially announced. An uncon- 
firmed report also said Wiedemann brought 
a plan to settle the Czech problem by ar- 
bitration by Britain, France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

Four days later Chamberlain sent back 
Britain’s reply by Ambassador von Dirk- 
sen: The British were ready to resume dis- 
cussions with the Reich and welcomed the 
Fiihrer’s “peaceful assurances.” 

Paris. While the King and Queen made 
the round of fetes, Halifax met Premier 
Daladier and Foreign Minister Bonnet at 
a conference so secret that the visitor in- 
sisted on the excluding of even the usual 
secretaries and interpreters—although his 
French is as poor as is Bonnet’s Eng- 
lish. 

The French statesman flatly rejected 





the idea of four-power arbitration for 
Czechoslovakia. They would consider 
nothing which deprived Czechoslovakia of 
a voice in its own fate and reiterated de- 
termination to help the Czechs in case of 
attack. But both British and French 
agreed to bring pressure on Prague to ap- 
pease the pro-Nazi Sudeten German mi- 
nority. 

If Wiedemann’s flying trip was a move 
to weaken Anglo-French solidarity, it 
failed to produce signs of a crack. All the 
speeches and communiqués stressed their 
unity. And War Secretary Leslie Ho.:- 
Belisha, who stayed behind to discuss mili- 
tary plans with the French General Staff, 
summed it up: “It looks as though the 
two General Staffs are as one. The French 
Tricolor and British Union Jack seem as 
one flag.” 

Berlin. Arriving from London, Wiede- 
mann reported to Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 
Two days later the Fiihrer summoned him 
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Capt. Wiedemann, Hitler emissary 
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to Munich for a further report on what he 
learned in London, this time with Cabinet 
Ministers present. The conference dealt 
exclusively with Czechoslovakia and Brit- 
ain’s attitude. 

Prague. While President Eduard Benes 
and Premier Milan Hodza put finishing 
touches to the long-awaited new minori- 
ties statute, Konrad Henlein, Fiihrer of 
the Sudeten Nazis, repeated their demands 
for complete territorial autonomy. Every 
indication was that the government would 
continue to refuse to grant it. Thus at the 
actual scene of danger the situation re- 
mained at a deadlock. But with signs of 
unrest growing daily stronger in_ the 
Sudetenland, British Minister Basil Coch- 
rane Newton called twice during the week 
on Hodza and urged him to stretch con- 
cessions to the limit. 

Rome. Mussolini had no direct hand in 
all this. And, whereas in Germany, King 
George got big headlines, the Italian press 
dismissed the news with a single four-line 
dispatch saying the British sovereigns were 
en route to France. But the Duce was 
busy in the interest of the Rome-Berlin 
axis. His visitors were Hungarian l’remier 
Béla Imrédy and Foreign Minister Kal- 
man de Kanya and he urged them to end 
a long feud and reach an understanding 
with two of the Little Entente countries, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, which would 
have the effect of isolating the third 
member, Czechoslovakia, in Central 
Europe. 


The King’s Feast 


The most royal compliment in France 
is a good meal, and the old palace of 
Versailles never sheltered a better table 
than the one set there for King George § 
and Queen Elizabeth. Some of the wines 
were so rare that President Lebrun had 
to requisition them from private cellars. 
Because the fish for a banquet for Louis 
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XIV didn’t arrive on time the chef Vatel 
committed suicide. Airplanes punctually 
brought the caviar for this meal from Mos- 
cow and the trout from an Alpine lake. 
MENU 
Perles Fraiches de Sterlet 
(caviar) 
Melon Frappé 
(iced melon) 

Amontillado Grande Réserve sherry 
Délices du Lac d’Annecy 4 la Nantua 
(salmon trout with crayfish) 
Chevalier Montrachet, 1926 
(white Burgundy) 
Mignonnettes d’Agneau Trianon 
(small chops of young lamb) 
magnum of Chateau de la Mission 
Haut Brion, 1920 
(red Burgundy) 

Timbale de Cailles Farcies 
a la Talleyrand 
(quail stuffed with foie gras) 

Hospice de Beaune, Cuvée Charlotte Dumay, 
1915 
(a rare red Burgundy) 

Aiguillettes de Caneton Rouennais 
a la Montmorency 
(sliced breast of Rouen duck) 
Cordon Grancey, 1919 
(red Burgundy) 
magnum of Chateau Mouton Rothschild, 1918 
(red Bordeaux) 

Granite au Lanson, 1921 
(champagne sherbet) 

Supréme de Poularde de Bresse 
au Beurre Noisette avec Pointes d’Asperge 

a l’Etuvée ; 
(creamed chicken and creamed asparagus tips) 
Chateau Yquem, 1921 
(sweet white Bordeaux) 
Truffes 4 la mode de Perigord 
(Perigord truffles) 
Latour, 1904 
(red Bordeaux) 
Mousse Glacée Singapour, 
Péches de Montreuil Princesse, 
Frivolités 
(iced fruit cream, 
iced Montreuil peaches, 
cakes) 
magnum of Pol Roger, 1911, 
and G. H. Mumn, 1911 
Louis Roederer, 1904 
Veuve Cliquot, 1900 
Pommery, 1895 
The two last rare champagnes were 
bottled in the years Queen Elizabeth and 
King George, respectively, were born. A 
special concession to British taste was the 
sweet Chateau Yquem with the chicken, 
which French gourmets consider barbaric. 
To Paul Carton, Paris restaurateur and 
president of the Association of French 
Chefs, and nine distinguished fellow cor- 
don bleus went the coveted honor of pre- 
paring the feast. Although Carton said he 
would “prefer death” to a luncheon short- 
er than twenty courses, he finally had to 
cut the menu. All the night before they 
worked in the Damien courtyard of the 
chateau, transformed into a vast open- 
air kitchen. Seventy-five of the best gar- 
cons of Paris, in scarlet and blue liveries 
and powdered wigs, served the 200 guests 
on 2,000 pieces of priceless Limoges porce- 
lain. For the wines each guest had twelve 
crystal goblets. 





King George, recently ill of intestinal 
influenza, wasn’t in ideal shape for this 
feast. But he honored the chefs by at least 
nibbling at each dish—he seemed to relish 
the quail particularly—and tasting every 
wine. On the official schedule somebody 
made an un-Gallic error: only 45 minutes 
were allotted to the luncheon. Actually 
the guests remained at table over two 
hours. 

L’addition. The luncheon cost $27,500 
—one million francs. 





Spanish Offensive 


Franco, Prodded by Allies, 
Again Bombs British Ships 


June 29, on Benito Mussolini’s advice, 
General Franco told Prime Minister Ne- 
ville Chamberlain that he would exercise 
“moderation” in bombing loyalist ports 
used by British steamers. Last week, for 
the first time since this promise, a British 
ship was attacked. 

In Valencia Harbor, insurgent planes 
three times roared over the British mer- 
chantman Stanland as it unloaded: 1,100- 
pound bombs blasted holes 10 feet deep in 
the stone and cement quay but missed 
the ship; circling back, the planes power 
dived and set the Stanland on fire with 
incendiary bombs. An Italian noninter- 
vention-committee observer barely es- 
caped. 

This renewal of air attacks on British 
shipping coincided with some of the 
war’s harshest fighting. For weeks even 
correspondents inured to Barcelona bomb- 
ings and Franco’s mechanized smashes 
had been astounded by the concentration 
of men, guns, and planes which the in- 
surgents directed at local objectives on 
the Valencia front. Last week, at Raguda 
Pass, 27 miles north of Sagunto, they re- 
ported a drive that dwarfed all previous 
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offensives. For six days the bombardment 
never ceased, planes roared continually 
overhead, while shells came over fifteen 
and twenty every second. Yet, in spite of 
this punishment, the loyalists actually re- 
covered one or two positions from which 
they had been driven. 

This resistance piled up such losses that 
the insurgents suddenly began a diversion 
in remote Estremadura, 300 miles to the 
west, that netted them the rich mining 
town of Castuera and was designed to 
force the government to send reinforce- 
ments there from Valencia. 





Significance 


For two months the insurgents tried to 
eliminate a government salient that jabbed 
into their front between Teruel and 
Castellon. A fortnight ago, with a rapid 
flanking move, they accomplished this 
and followed it up last week by capturing 
the strategic village of Higueras, thus 
finally straightening out their front. But 
the government still holds powerful de- 
fensive positions along the sparsely in- 
habited, almost roadless Espandan moun- 
tain range. The vital center of this is 
Raguda Pass and to take it Franco must 
push across the 3,000-foot peaks. Its fall 
would outflank the rest of the loyalist 
line and allow the insurgents to roll down 
the coastal plain to Sagunto—but 15 com- 
paratively easy miles from Valencia. 


Far East 


Manufactured ‘Incident’ 
Turns the Tables on Tokyo 





June 12, 1937, Marshal Mikhail Tuk- 
hachevsky and eight other ranking Soviet 
officers were executed as traitors to Joseph 
Stalin, thus extending the Communist 
purge to the Red army and immediately 
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undermining foreign confidence in _ its 


power. 

Eighteen days later, in a border dispute, 
Japanese troops sank a Russian gunboat in 
the Amur River, drove another ashore, and 
presented Moscow with a stiff protest 
against “trespassing.” The test bluff 
worked, and the Soviet backed down. 
Within a week Japanese at the Marco Polo 
Bridge had started their Chinese conquest. 

Last week the Japanese Army, now far 
overextended in China, saw the tables 
turned in what looked like another deliber- 
ately manufactured provocation. 


Patience 

July 11, a detachment of Russian border 
guards occupied a part of the Manchukuo 
border no man’s land called Changkufeng 
Hill—unimportant itself but located in the 
vital southern tip of the Soviet maritime 
provinces, where the Russian, Manchu- 
kuan, and Korean borders meet (see map) . 
Soon a Japanese scout was killed “investi- 
gating”; Tokyo protested strongly to Mos- 
cow; and a local commander ordered the 
Russians to retreat or “the necessary ac- 
tion will be taken.” 

The Red soldiers only fortified their hill 
and claimed that an 1869 treaty with 
China gave Russia the territory. At this 
Tokyo’s press burst into threats of war, 
and Japanese Ambassador Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu scurried back to Moscow from a 
Scandinavian holiday and carried his com- 
plaints directly to Maxim Litvinoff. The 
voluble Foreign Commissar immediately 
loosed all his sarcasm on the little peg- 
legged Japanese. As usual when the Sov- 
iets want to knife a diplomatic foe, the 
official Tass Agency published their pri- 
vate conversation in full. 

Shigemitsu claimed that unpublished old 
maps showing the hill as Russian were in- 
valid and talked about “using force.” The 
Foreign Commissar blandly answered: “If 
the Ambassador regards as good diplo- 
matic method threats and blustering—to 
which certain states might yield—he must 


know that he can’t get away with that in 
Moscow.” 

The same night, in Tokyo, War Minis- 
ter Seishiro Itagaki called a General Staff 
conference. Next day, as if by magic, men- 
tion of Changkufeng Hill dropped from 
newspapers, and a Foreign Office spokes- 
man shrugged: “All I can say is that great 
patience is necessary.” 


Significance 

The “inevitability” of a Russo-Japanese 
war is taken for granted in both Moscow 
and Tokyo, and neither dares make a mili- 
tary plan without assurance of the other’s 
preoccupation. Last year Tokyo found 
Moscow demoralized by the purges. Last 
week the Soviet wanted to know if Japan 
—now stalled below Kiukiang in its costly 
Yangtze River drive—likewise had _ its 
hands tied. 

As a two-continent power, Russia had a 
special reason for so timing the incident. 


Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Bliicher, Far East Red chief 


In August—European armies’ favorite 
marching month—publication of Czecho. 
slovakia’s minorities statute will bring in- 
creasing tension. Japan’s apparent cop. 
fession of preoccupation in China nerves 
the Soviet tp play a bolder role in Centra] 
Europe, lessening the perpetual Russian 
fear of an “attack on two fronts” by Ger. 
many and Japan. 

The incident showed how greatly a year 
of the Chinese invasion has changed the 
odds in the Far East. Five hundred thoy. 
sand of Tokyo’s troops are scattered op 
China’s far-flung fronts (where 200,009 
have already fallen) ; another 250,000, plus 
150,000 irregulars, must guard Manchvy. 
kuo. This double drain has taken four. 
fifths of Japan’s youngest and best re. 
serves. A Russo-Japanese war would re. 
quire not only the other 120,000 but also 
the 1,000,000-man second-line reserve—al] 
over 30 years old. 

By contrast the Soviets have built up 
their Far Eastern power until they now 
have an independent army of 400,000 un- 
der Marshal Vassily Bliicher, submarines 
at Vladivostok and Possiet Bay threaten- 
ing Japanese transport routes, 1,200 planes 
only six hours from Tokyo, and the Soviet- 
trained, 150,000-man Outer Mongolian 
Army, so placed that it could swoop down 
through Inner Mongolia and catch Ja- 
pan’s China forces in the rear. 





Social Credit 


Personal Animosities 


Add to Utopians’ Woes 


The Social Credit movement, wiic. 
claims 25,000,000 adherents in the British 
Empire, and one of its political step chil- 
dren, the Social Credit party of Great 
Britain and Ireland, last week mutually 
disowned each other at a London meeting 
full of fistfights and denunciations. Friends 
of Major C. H. Douglas, founder and 
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Not afraid of Japan: Russian lookouts on the Manchukuo border 
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Far behind the front (black line), danger smolders at Changkufeng 


leader of the movement, called the meeting 
to acclaim him for the “success” of Social 
Credit in Canada. In the midst of the 
praise John Hargrave, leader of the party, 
fought his way to the platform and de- 
nounced Douglas on the grounds of Social 
Credit’s “childish, makeshift political tac- 
tics” in that same dominion. 

Douglas promptly denounced the party 
whose leader was denouncing him, saying 
its few hundred members did not repre- 
sent the movement and that any party 
leader “who believes Britain can be cap- 
tured by frontal attack is childishly ignor- 
ant or a dangerous megalomaniac.” 





Significance 


Although the size of Hargrave’s party is 
infinitesimal compared with the millions of 
followers Douglas claims, the dispute crys- 
tallized growing difference of opinion over 
the one political success the movement has 
had. One side supports the Social Credit 
government in Alberta and the other calls 
it a disgrace to Social Credit. 

Major Douglas, a successful English 
engineer, in 1918 began to publicize his 
plan for balancing production and con- 
sumption by paying consumers “basic divi- 
dends” obtained from a system of turn- 
over taxes. Orthodox economists laughed, 
but the movement attained wide support, 
especially in Canada, Australia, and the 
British Colonies. In 1935, William Aber- 
hart, a schoolteacher and head of the 
Prophetic Bible Institute, promised the 
debt-ridden farmers of Alberta he would 
give them a monthly credit of $25. They 
elected him Premier. 


His government increased taxation, re- 
duced payments to bondholders, and issued 
“prosperity certificates” to replace money. 
First Douglas, then Hargrave, exclaimed 
that this was not Social Credit and re- 
pudiated “Bible Bill.” But early in 1937 a 
reform movement started in Aberhart’s 
party, and Douglas relented and sent two 
experts to put it on the right track. As a 
result Alberta passed laws putting credit 
institutions and the press under control of 
a Social Credit Board. Last spring these 
laws went the way of most preceding leg- 
islation: the Dominion government de- 
clared them unconstitutional. 

His legislative program thus shot to 
pieces, Aberhart tried to recoup by invad- 
ing neighboring Saskatchewan. His candi- 
dates failed dismally at the provincial elec- 
tion June 8. Back home, “Bible Bill” was 
hissed and booed by an audience for the 
first time since he took office. And ever 
since, the whole empire movement has 
been in a ferment, with one faction press- 
ing Douglas to repudiate his Alberta dis- 
ciple again and keep Social Credit out of 
such political adventures. 





Mexico’s Dilemma 


U.S. Note on Land Seizure 
Puts Cardenas on Spot 


For more than four months, the State 
Department has been searching for some 
means short of resurrecting the “big 
stick” to settle the problem of expropriated 
oil properties in Mexico. Last week, Sec- 
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retary Cordell Hull tried an indirect ap- 
proach. The word “petroleum” did not 
appear in the note he handed Ambassador 
Castillo Najera. It only asked that Mexico 
submit to arbitration claims amounting to 
about $10,000,000 by American land own- 
ers whose farms below the Rio Grande 
had been expropriated during the past 
eleven years. But the document contained 
a reminder that Washington thinks “ex- 
propriation without compensation is con- 
fiscation”—the same principle which is at 
stake in the expropriation of the $200,000,- 
000 oil properties. 


Malcontents 


Taken by surprise, President Cardenas 
at once canceled his plans for a vacation 
and went into emergency conference with 
Secretaries of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and 
National Economy, for his government is 
already in such difficulties that any pres- 
sure from Washington would have a dan- 
gerous effect. 

Though the threat of organized opposi- 
tion to Cardenas was supposedly crushed 
in the abortive revolt of Gen. Saturnino 
Cedillo, there has since been a steadily ris- 
ing tide of disorders of a political nature— 
strikes by police, violence by armed 
agrarians, squabbles within the trade- 
union movement, and dissension between 
army and labor groups within the official 
Government party. 


Pals 


Ever since the oil expropriation decree 
last March, Cardenas has tried to con- 
vince the public that Washington looks 
upon him as a special friend. No Mexican 
Government ever has survived the hostil- 
ity of the United States, but Cardenas 
specifically claimed that Washington tol- 
erated his expropriation policy. The com- 
parative calm with which Washington took 
the oil expropriations, contrasting with 
London’s curt demand for return of Brit- 
ish-owned wells, lent weight to his claim. 





Alternatives 


Without tackling the complicated oil 
question directly, Hull’s note put a crimp 
in such claims, thereby confronting him 
with a difficult choice. If he agrees to ar- 
bitrate the land expropriation, he jeop- 
ardizes his whole policy; if he refuses, he 
gets into more trouble with the United 
States. Therefore he must choose between 
the Left and Right groups in his political 
backing. 

One, headed by War Minister Manuel 
Avila Camacho, advocates the friendliest 
possible relations with Washington. But 
taking that line would cost Cardenas the 
support of labor extremists, who demand 
further expropriation. The Left-wing lead- 
er, Secretary of Communications Francisco 
Mugica, advocates vigorous nationalism 
—a policy both dangerous to Mexico’s 
foreign relations and likely to cost Cardenas 
his conservative army following. 









ENTERTAINMENT 





Wide Scope of U.S. Anti-Monopoly Suit 
Against Movie Moguls Jolts Hollywood 


Hollywood was nc. surprised last week 
to learn that the Department of Justice 
had filed an antitrust suit in the Federal 
District Court of New York to prove 
monopolistic practices in the motion-pic- 
ture industry. For months movie moguls 
have been aware that the government was 
preparing such an action (NEWSWEEK, 
July 11). They were surprised, however, 
by the unprecedented scope of the attack. 

The department’s 119-page complaint 
names 134 individuals, the eight major 
studios—Paramount, Twentieth Century- 
Fox, Universal, Columbia, United Artists, 
Warner Brothers, RKO-Radio, and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer—and their affiliated com- 
panies as defendants. It is supplemented 
by a fourteen-page statement defining the 
reasons for the suit and its aims. 

Chief Aim: The restoration of free en- 
terprise and open competition among all 
branches of the industry through separa- 
tion of producer and exhibitor interests so 
that all motion-picture theatres shall be 
freed from the domination and control of 
any producer or group of producers and 
“shall be immediately responsive and re- 
sponsible to the tastes and demands of 
their respective patrons.” 

The government held that alleged mo- 
nopolistic control of the industry was: 
driving independent theatre owners out of 
business because of discriminatory condi- 
tions involving not only the rental of films 
but other trade practices; discouraging 
new capital investment because of the diffi- 
culty of competing on a fair basis with 
major companies either in production or 
exhibition; depriving movie patrons of the 
opportunity to choose their film fare; and 
making it practically impossible for inde- 
pendent producers to obtain a satisfactory 
market for their films. 

The specific and sweeping changes the 
suit will seek are: severance of their thea- 
tre interests by Paramount, Twentieth 
Century-Fox, and Warner Brothers stu- 
dios; withdrawal from production of the 
theatre-owning Loew’s, Inc., and RKO, 
which control respectively the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and RKO-Radio studios; 
permanent injunctions and the appoint- 
ment of trustees to carry out the court’s 
order; injunctions against lending of actors 
and other inter-studio agreements not 
available to independent producers; free 
access to all films by exhibitors; abandon- 
ment of block booking and similar producer 
threats to independent theatre owners. 

Since 1932 the Allied States Association 
of Motion Picture Exhibitors has been 
badgering government agencies to halt 
alleged monopolistic practices. During the 
NRA period they were consistently out- 


maneuvered by the Hays organization. 
More recently the independent-theatre- 
owner group backed the Neely Bill to out- 
law block booking, which was passed by 
the Senate last spring (Newsweek, May 
30) and has since received the support of 
parent-teacher groups and women’s clubs. 

The major studio executives and Charles 
C. Pettijohn, general counsel for the Hays 
organization, have been in and out of 
Washington for months conferring on the 
industry’s problems and, shortly after the 
eight studios sent representatives to a con- 
ference at the White House, Sidney R. 
Kent, president of Twentieth Century- 
Fox, headed a committee to draft a pro- 
gram designed to solve these problems. 
The producers’ failure to adjust the dif- 
ficulties of the independent exhibitors 
through voluntary cooperation prompted 
the government’s action. 


Significance 


Because of the large number of defend- 
ants, the trial will be long and, regardless 
of the outcome, will be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. Final determination can 
hardly be achieved in less than eighteen 
months or two years. But, when it is, the 
Department of Justice expects the suit to 
settle questions vital to the application of 
antitrust laws to other industries in which 
manufacturers and producers seek directly 
or indirectly to control markets. It is also 
expected that the hearing will demonstrate 
the need for further legislation if the pres- 
ent antitrust laws do not prove an ade- 
quate guarantee of free enterprise and 
competition in all industry. 

Unlike the antitrust action in Wisconsin 
that resulted last January in the conviction 
of 46 oil companies and executives (see 
page 34), the suit against the movie mo- 
nopoly is a civil rather than a criminal 
action. According to the Justice Depart- 
ment, this fairly amicable attitude was 
taken for two reasons: first, only an equity 
decree, or injunction, could effect the de- 
sired reforms; second, in the light of past 
attempts to adjust the independent exhib- 
itors’ complaints, it would be inequitable 
to institute a general criminal proceeding 
relating to the general subject matter of 
the suit. 

Will H. Hays, spokesman for the indus- 
try in its moments of grief and triumph, 
managed to find a handkerchief-sized silver 
lining in the cloud that hung over his em- 
ployers: “The entire matter is being ap- 
proached in that spirit through which 
beneficial results can come to all con- 
cerned. Courts clarify and explain the 
meaning of law. Such a suit as this can do 
just that.” 
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" : Wide World 
Irving Berlin 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band: 
Hollywood’s Tribute to Career 
of Irving Berlin 


Israel Baline was born in Russia in 
1888 and brought to the United States 
when he was 4 years old. New York’s 
Cherry Hill district, where his family set- 
tled, was the center of a rough and ready 
Irish element. Israel was the son of a 
rabbi. Those were the days when Negro 
ragtime music—indelibly stamped Made 
in America—was emerging from the 
South. That the Jewish boy from the 
Celtic neighborhood—his name changed 
to Irving Berlin—should become one of 
the first interpreters of the new rhythm 
was inevitably in the American tradition. 

Berlin was 12 when his father died. 
Behind him was a two-year smattering of 
the public school’s three R’s; before him, 
only the Horatio Alger enterprise of sell- 
ing newspapers. But on Saturday nights, 
when he wasn’t shouting “Wuxtry!” on 
gaslit street corners, the youngster was 
doing vocal turns in East Side barrooms. 
Two years later found him cast in the 
role of singing waiter in Nigger Mike’s— 
a Chinatown bistro remembered as the 
place where Berlin, in 1907, wrote his 
first song—“Marie From Sunny Italy.” 
The song was a failure, but a later at- 
tempt—“My Wife’s Gone to the Coun- 
try”’—met with moderate success. Then, 
in 1911, “Alexander’s Ragtime Band” 
electrified the country, and Berlin be- 
came an overnight celebrity. 

As a pianist Berlin was never a Paderew- 
ski. Then, as now, he fingered his melo- 
dies only in the key of F sharp. In 1908 he 
solved that problem by buying a transpos- 
ing piano—one whose keyboard moves up 
or down by a lever while the inner mecha- 
nism remains stationary. He still has that 
piano, and two others like it. One duplicate 
is in Atlantic City. The other, in New 
York, has travelled with him to Bermuda, 
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Florida, and the Mediterranean. The ori- 
ginal is in Hollywood and, since the day he 
acquired it, Berlin has written some 700 
songs. Twenty-nine of that vast output 
supply the reason for Twentieth Century- 
Fox’s latest and most impressive musical. 

Contrary to the general impression, the 
flm ALEXANDER’s Ractime Bano is not 
based on Berlin’s life. Rather it is a nos- 
talgic parade of the composer’s melodies 
through three decades of composing for 
Tin Pan Alley, the Broadway stage, and 
Hollywood—a parade beginning with the 
title song and following along with such 
Berlin hits as “Everybody’s Doing It 
Now,” “Oh, How I Hate to Get up in the 
Morning,” “All Alone,” “Remember,” on 
down through the tunes from “Top Hat” 
and “Follow the Fleet.” The episodic plot 
which, like the pages of an album, gathers 
the Berlin tunes into an orderly sequence, 
is good enough for the purpose. It concerns 
the rise of a band leader (Tyrone Power) 
and his musicians from a group of non- 
descript performers in a San Francisco 
honky-tonk in 1911 to the 1938 exponents 





The Foreign Stars 


During the past year more imported 
players have marched up the hill to Holly- 
wood than at any other time in the film 
capital’s history. The near future may well 
see the majority of them marching right 
down again. 

It is generally agreed that it costs at 
least $100,000 to make a foreign comet 
shine in the Hollywood firmament. Of the 
many who are called, only a scant few are 
ultimately chosen by the American public. 
Some of the foreigners prove to be capable 
but otherwise unremarkable. Others, un- 
doubtedly, are never given a fair chance 
to exhibit the qualities that made them 
box-office leaders in their own countries. 
But the greater number have proven either 
difficult to cast or even harder to handle. 

Hollywood executives might have con- 
tinued to indulge themselves in the foreign- 
actor sweepstakes if money hadn’t grown 
scarce in the Western land of plenty. Half 
a year ago studios were forced to release 
many of their less expensive importations. 


Alice Faye and Alexander’s Ragtime Band 


of swing at a fashionable concert in Car- 
negie Hall. 

More than any other factor, the nos- 
talgic restatement of the Berlin songs 
gives the film its unusual flavor. But 
Darryl Zanuck has furnished it with an 
expensive production, Henry King’s 
smooth direction, and a good cast. Alice 
Faye, Don Ameche, and Ethel Merman 
sing and further a triangle that some- 
times becomes a quadrangle. Jack Haley 
and Wally Vernon brighten the sequences 
with their comedy. In its field, “Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime Band” is outstanding movie 
making and a handsome tribute to the 
man whose life work inspired it. 





Recently the purge has extended to those 
in the higher-pay brackets. 


{ Isabel Jeans and Bruce Lester are leav- 
ing Warner’s Hollywood lot; Della Lind, 
for whom M-G-M had high hopes and a 
corresponding pay check, is “at liberty.” 
Paramount is releasing the Argentine 
Georges Rigaud. The same studio changed 
Franciska Gaal’s contract to an agreement 
that retains her experimentally on a picture- 
to-picture basis. And Isa Miranda, once 
Mussolini’s favorite actress, is finding 
chilly atmosphere within Paramount walls. 


¥ Most notable parting of the ways is that 
of Twentieth Century-Fox and Simone 
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Simon. Darryl Zanuck is reputed to have 
spent a quarter of a million dollars in in- 
troducing the French actress to her new 
public—a publicity campaign comparable 
to that which Samuel Goldwyn, in a rare 
moment of aberration, cooked up for Anna 
Sten five years ago. 

It is probable that Simone’s insubordi- 
nation was the chief factor in foundering 
her Hollywood career after two years on 
the Twentieth Century-Fox lot. Although 
the studio has not renewed her contract, 
it has the privilege of using her in another 
film if the proper vehicle can be found 
before Sept. 1. After that the French fire- 
brand will go to Paris, where several stu- 
dios have been bidding for her services. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Army Grrt (Republic): Screened by 
the studio on a scale that compares favor- 
ably with the productions of its larger 
rivals, this novel film dramatizes the ri- 
valry between a United States Cavalry 
troop and the engineers sent by Washing- 
ton to mechanize their post. A capably 
acted love story comes off second best to 
a thrilling cross-country race between a 
small army tank and a rough-riding troop 
of horsemen. Preston Foster, Madge 
Evans, James Gleason, H. B. Warner. 


Sky Grant (RKO-Radio): The life 
and hard times of student pilots at a 
training school run by a hardboiled army 
officer (Harry Carey). An unconvincing 
love story doesn’t help the hardworking 
actors of this unpretentious carbon copy 
of “Test Pilot,” but enough excitement is 
whipped up to satisfy the thrill seekers. 
Richard Dix, Joan Fontaine, Chester Mor- 
ris, Paul Guilfoyle. 


T’xu Give a Mriurion (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Tired of being loved for his 
money, a melancholy millionaire (War- 
ner Baxter) changes clothes with a French 
Riviera tramp (Peter Lorre), comment- 
ing that it would be worth a million 
francs to meet someone who would do 
him a kindness without hope of reward. 
A newspaper garbles the story, and the 
Riviera citizens’ sudden fondness for 
tramps is the nub of a fresh farce situa- 
tion that turns out to be only moderately 
entertaining in the execution. Marjorie 
Weaver, John Carradine, Jean Hersholt, 


Fritz Feld. 


Bootoo (Paramount): Produced and 
directed by Clyde E. Elliott, who filmed 
“Bring "Em Back Alive,” this adventure- 
animal picture combines occasionally in- 
teresting shots of Northern Malay’s flora 
and fauna with a preposterous narrative 
about an intrepid English explorer and 
unpleasant natives who sacrifice their 
prettiest maidens to a white tiger. Colin 
Tapley, Mamo Clark, Jayne Regan. 


Racket Busters (Warner Brothers) : 
A power-drunk racketeer (Humphrey Bo- 
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gart) takes over a truckmen’s association 
as first move in his war to control New 
York’s food supply. Threats and violence 
force nearly all the truckers to join. But 
his reign of terror ends when a special 
prosecutor (Walter Abel), backed up by 
a courageous truck driver (George Brent) , 
persuades the hoodlum’s intimidated vic- 
tims to testify against him. Although 
New York’s district attorney, Thomas 
E. Dewey, forbade the use of his name 
and activities on the screen, this robust 
and exciting melodrama is reminiscent of 
his racket-busting career. Gloria Dick- 
son, Allen Jenkins, Oscar O’Shea, Penny 
Singleton. 


RADIO 





BBC Notes 


A Scottish economist who for the last 
four years has headed an Irish university 
last week became managing director of the 
British Broadcasting Corp. Prof. Frederick 
Wolff Ogilvie, since 1934 president and 
vice chancellor of Queens University, Bel- 
fast, was appointed by the government to 
succeed Sir John Reith, who left BBC to 
direct reorganization of Imperial Airways. 

Professor Ogilvie’s salary ($45,000) and 
support of the entire BBC is derived from 
the $2.50 annual license fee which the 
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P resently scheduled to open the 
Theatre Guild season early in October, 
André Birabeau’s adapted Dame 
Nature, recently tried out in two 
summer theatres, seems to have in it 
the promise of amusing entertainment. 
I use the word seems because consider- 
able work remains to be done with it, 
notably in relieving a certain second- 
act monotony, in putting the finishing 
touches on the stage direction, and in 
substituting more appropriate players 
in two of the male roles. But even as it 
stood when I took a look at it, it con- 
tained a definite suggestion that next 
year’s Guild subscribers will get at 
least one exhibit which for a change 
will not make them regret they hadn’t 
spent their money instead on a new hat 
or a porterhouse steak with onions. 

Birabeau is not an important drama- 
tist, and his play is nothing to heat the 
critical artistic fervors. But he is a droll 
dramatist, and his play is frequently a 
droll play. What he has done in this is 
to Frenchify and boulevardize Wede- 
kind’s famous children’s tragedy, “The 
Awakening of Spring.” Laying hold of 
the Swiss-German’s tragic tale of 
youngsters at the critical age of pu- 
berty, he whimsically pulls off its crepe 
and -embellishes its dark contours with 
gay, and here and there pastel and 
tender, colors. Wedekind’s little Mel- 
chior and Wendla are renamed André 
and Leonie and, like the former, are 
ignorant of sex. Also like the former, 
Dame Nature draws them together and 
a baby results. But unlike - Melchior 
and Wendla, who wind up respectively 
in a reformatory and a grave, André 
and Leonie wind up in a comedy that 
simultaneously smiles sympathetically 





Wedekind Goes French 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


at their predicament and that brings 
them themselves to smile superiorly at 
any such gratuitous condescension. The 
Wedekind play, it is needless to remark, 
should out of respect for it not be 
brought into comparison with a minor 
divertissement, and it is not being 
brought into any such comparison. Two 
treatments of the same basic theme are 
the sole consideration intended. 
Therefore, amiably to pursue. In the 
German play the elders view the 
youngsters’ problems with solemn faces 
and ponderous. moralizings. In the 
French play, when confronted by the 
situation, they humorously comfort 
themselves with the assuaging reassur- 
ance that at least it wasn’t the father 
of André who got Leonie into trouble. 
In the German exhibit, the mother, 
spilling tears over her daughter, wails 
gloomily that at her daughter’s age the 
secrets of sex had also cruelly been 
withheld from her. In the French, the 
mother casually touches her nose with 
her : forefinger and lightly observes, 
when she gets the startling news that 
the one responsible for Leonie’s baby 
is her own young son, that it is all very 
peculiar, as she had always thought 
boys didn’t reach manhood until they 
began to smoke. In the German play, 
Melchior’s little boy friend is so shocked 
by the ugliness of sex that he shoots 
himself. In the French, André’s little boy 
friend is so vicariously tickled by its 
charm that he grabs André’s air rifle 
and forgets himself shooting at paper 
pigeons. And so it goes. It’s amusing 
stuff touched with gentle understand- 
ing, and when and if it gets properly 
polished up should brighten at least one 
evening in the coming autumn showshop. 
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British Government collects from every 
owner of a radio set. Of these fees, the 
post office retains 9 per cent for making 
the collection, BBC gets 75 per cent, and 
the Treasury receives the balance. BBC: 
last year had an income of $16,780,370, of 
which it spent slightly more than half op 
programs. Last week it was reported that 
the Treasury planned to release $1,800,009 
of its share for additional short-wave and 
television experiment and expansion. 





Television Notes 

Writing by television is an imminent 
possibility—if practical use is made of 
the “telvisigraph” recently patented by 
Edward D. Phinney, a Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., inventor. Suppose an author jp 
San Francisco wants to make corrections 
on a manuscript he left in New York. 
From New York, Phinney’s machine 
would transmit a page of manuscript by 
television to a receiver in San Francisco, 
There the author would make his cor- 
rections on the image and, as he wrote, a 
telautograph—which turns writing mo- 
tions into electrical energy, transmits 
them by wire, and turns them again into 
motion to operate a pencil or pen at the 
receiving end—would carry his corrections 
across the continent and impose them on 
the original manuscript. The telvisigraph 
can be used for signing checks, correcting 
legal documents—anything that requires 
writing. 


{ Television last week took a 319-mile 
step forward in Germany. By paying 
twice the long-distance telephone tariff, 
persons can now see and be seen by each 
other while phoning between Munich and 
Berlin. The service is soon expected to 
link all important cities throughout Ger- 
many. 





Pitcairn S.O.S. 


Pitcairn Island, 2-square-mile dot on 
the South Pacific Ocean, has been in the 
news intermittently ever since it was 
named for the British midshipman who 
discovered it in 1767. Its chief bid for the 
world’s attention began in 1789 when the 
mutineers of H.M.S. Bounty settled it. 

Since 1928, Pitcairn Island has been in 
spasmodic touch with the outside world 
by radio. And last week, the island’s trans- 
mitter sent a new tale of romance and 
peril 7,740 miles across the wastes of the 
Pacific. The report—that a false rumor 
of a typhoid plague had scared off all ship- 
ping and kept ordinary medical supplies 
and food from the 215- islanders—was 
picked up by short-wave station W21XY, 
operated by Mrs. Dorothy Hall of Queens, 
N.Y. An enthusiastic “ham” and sem!- 
official spokesman for the island, Mrs. Hall 
at once notified the British Consul, wil0 
promptly relayed the message to the Fiji 
Islands, nearest point for British aid. 
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Antonia Brico’s Triumph: 
First of Sex to Wield Baton 
Over N.Y. Philharmonic 


Although the nine muses were women, 
few of their progeny have been daughters. 
Only once in a blue moon is the rule of 
masculine leadership in the arts broken. 
This week, for the first time in the 96-year 
history of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society, a woman stepped on 
the podium, raised a baton, rapped for 
silence. For the next two hours she told 
100 men what music she wanted, and got 
it. An audience of several thousand at the 
Lewisohn Stadium of City College—to 
which she had flown from California for 
this single guest appearance—heard her 
conduct Sibelius’ first symphony. 

The woman on the podium, 36-year-old 
Antonia Brico, was not the first of her sex 
to lead a male orchestra in this country. 
Back in 1894 Emma Steiner wielded a 
baton over Anton Seidl’s orchestra. In 
1925 Ethel Leginska, who for a time con- 
ducted her own orchestra, once tried her 
hand on the New York Symphony. Last 
winter Nadia Boulanger, French pianist 
and all-around musician, startled staid 
New Englanders by breaking the Boston 
Symphony’s unbroken—and many thought 
unbreakable—line of male conductors 
(NewsweEEK, Feb. 21). 

But none of Antonia Brico’s predecessors 
had cracked the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. No other had organized and 
directed for three successful years a full- 
size symphony orchestra composed ex- 
clusively of women. Miss Brico’s appear- 
ance at Lewisohn Stadium was thus a sig- 
nal triumph not only for herself but for 
feminism. The oldest orchestra in the 
United States had finally smashed a male 
prerogative. 

Symphonic Suffragette. Both Italian fire 
and Dutch doggedness led to that triumph. 
rphaned as a baby, she worked her way 
through the University of California, won 
a European scholarship, and persuaded Dr. 
Karl Muck, who led the Boston Symphony 
until the war, to accept her as his only 
pupil in Hamburg. From there she went 
on to the Berlin State Academy of Music 
—the only American, man or woman, to 
be graduated from its Master School of 
Conducting. 

Eight years ago Miss Brico made her 
debut as a conductor with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. Then she appeared at the Holly- 
wood Bowl and in 1934 with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. That year marks her 
major achievement—founding the New 
York Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
which made its first public appearance 
Feb. 18, 1985, in Town Hall, and has since 
Won a unique place in American music. 

As conductor and as women’s orchestra 
founder Miss Brico has a unity of purpose 


Antonia Brico 
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—to overcome the prejudice against wom- 
en as orchestral players and conductors. 
To conduct male orchestras, she feels, is 
to challenge male conductors on their own 
grounds. To conduct a female orchestra, as 
she has been doing, is not only to challenge 
male orchestral players but to dramatize 
the competence of women players. 





ART NOTES 


Two cities—Chicago and New York— 
this week are featuring recent accomplish- 
ments of the Federal Art Project. At the 
Art Institute of Chicago, local Federal 
artists are holding an exhibit until Oct. 9. 
Nine galleries are given over to nearly 409 
oils, water colors, sculptures, prints, and a 
generous representation from the Index of 
American Design (Newsweek, July 4). 
At the Federal Art Gallery in New York 
until Aug. 11, Federal Art teachers them- 
selves will be the exhibiting artists. About 
100 exhibits (paintings, water colors, 
prints) have been selected to illustrate the 
creative talent of the 300-odd teachers on 
the New York project. 





{ All forms of the dance get their innings 
this month. On Boston’s Ritz-Carlton Roof 
last week, 600 society folk glimpsed Sally 
Clark doing the rumba. Making her pro- 
fessional debut, John Roosevelt’s sister-in- 
law also sang “You Couldn’t Be Cuter.” 
This week New Orleans will see other 
forms of ballroom dancing when the Danc- 
ing Masters of America, Inc., assemble 
there for their 55th annual convention. 
Next week comes esthetic dancing’s turn. 
In Vermont, Martha Graham, Hanya 
Holm, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
Weidman will open the fifth annual Benn- 
ington Festival of the Modern Dance at 
the state armory. 








Gabby Hartnett Arrives: 
Veteran Catcher ReplacesGrimm 
as Manager of Cubs 


After winning seven consecutive games, 
the Chicago Cubs finally lost one last 
week—to Brooklyn. Thereupon Philip K. 
Wrigley, owner, announced a change in 
managers: Charles Leo (Gabby) Hart- 
nett replaced Charley Grimm. 

Evidently Wrigley, who inherited both 
his chewing-gum business and the ball 
team from a pioneering father, decided on 
the switch just before the winning streak 
commenced and had been waiting day 
after day for a defeat so he could reveal 
the news at a psychologically low mo- 
ment. 

“That’s baseball,” shrugged Grimm, 
and two days later he signed up with a 
local radio station to narrate the Cubs’ 
home games. Aug. 2, 1932, when the Cubs 








Coney: Humans, Heat, and Humidity 


Hot corn, a dime a cob 


FROZEN | aS: 
CUSTARD Mle A-CHOCO! 
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Cool custard—one nickel 


The People: South of Brooklyn the Atlantic Ocean 
rolls up on the beach at Coney Island, trail’s end of a 
nickel subway ride from anywhere in New York, sum- 
mer mecca every season for 30,000,000 common folk. 
Chief attraction, next to the soup-colored water that 
laps 57 acres of beach, is economy—a nickel or dime 
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Apple cores help build a mountain of trash 
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One million people on 57 acres 


will buy almost anything. A million or more New 
Yorkers flock there on a summer Sunday—1 500,000 
set a record July 10. But there is room for less than 
half in the water. They leave behind 500 cubic yards— 
a trainload—of refuse, and by the end of summer leave 
from $7,500,000 to $35,000,000 with concessionaires. 


Tiny tots—872 lost and found this year 





Boardwalk—2'4, miles long More than 500 concessions 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


Apple juggler, one act in a circus that old and young can see for nothing 
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were trailing by five games, Grimm had 
relieved Rogers Hornsby as manager. The 
Cubs then won the National League pen- 
nant. They won again in 1935 and never 
in six years have finished lower than third 
place. 

To Hartnett the appointment came as 
the fulfillment of a lifelong dream: “I feel 
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Gabby Hartnett, manager 


like a kid with a new toy. But there are 
several things wrong with the club [five 
and one-half games out of first place]. 
I’ve got to give them some spark. They 
need that zip.” 

In Hartnett’s first game as manager, 
the Cubs defeated Brooklyn 5-2. Then 
they won a double-header from the New 
York Giants, 7-4, 3-1, with Dizzy Dean 
pitching the second victory. 

Experience. The most important part 
of a manager’s job is to know exactly 
when to change pitchers. Certainly Hart- 
nett should be an expert in such matters, 
having spent most of his afternoons in 
18 pounds of catcher’s paraphernalia, re- 
ceiving what pitchers have thrown. 

Now 37, he has caught for the Cubs 
seventeen seasons and has never played 
for any other major-league team. The 
oldest of fourteen children, he was born 
in Woonsocket, R.I., of Irish parents, and 
he short-cut to the big time from the 
sand lots, after a sad experience as a 
day laborer. To reach the American Steel 
& Wire mill at Worcester, Mass., he had 
to travel 26 miles from home. One winter’s 
day the temperature dropped to 20 be- 
low, and his ears froze, causing him the 
greatest pain he’s ever known. Thereupon 
he vowed never to go to work again. 

Baseball has never seemed like work to 
Hartnett. He always plays at full steam 
but, because he never presses, enjoys the 
battle. Fans buzz excitedly when the 220- 
pound moon-faced Gabby emerges from 
the dugout, grinning from ear to ear, to 


take his turn at bat. With short cocky 
strides he swaggers into the batter’s box 
(he’s a right-handed power hitter), raps 
his bat once on the plate, and leers at 
the opposing pitcher. His whole attitude 
seems to say: “O.K. Let ’er come. ['ll 
murder it.” 

His lifetime major-league batting aver- 
age is .300. In 1935 he was voted the 
National League’s most valuable player. 
Last year he batted a lofty .354 and led 
all catchers in fielding, for the seventh 
time in his career. One of Hartnett’s 
strongest assets is his throwing arm; he 
heaves the ball to second like a bullet, 
but it arrives there as light as cotton— 
easy to pick out of the air. “He’s the 
greatest catcher ever developed in the 
National League,” says Joe McCarthy, 
who, before he became the New York 
Yankees’ manager, served as Hartnett’s 
boss in Chicago. 

Though Gabby rates as one of the slow- 
est truck horses in the game, he has only 
dropped three foul flies in his life. Behind 
the plate he never stops talking—which is 
why fans call him Gabby. Fellow team- 
mates know him as Leo or Puffy. 

Frequently, when a rival team rallies, 
Hartnett halts the game for one of those 
mysterious téte-a-tétes between pitcher 
and catcher. Not that he has any valuable 
suggestions, but he aims to change his 
pitcher’s tempo and help him to relax. 
Here’s a sample of what he whispers: “Lis- 
ten, it’s awful hot and this game is drag- 
ging. Now the quicker we end this, the 
quicker we can have a cold glass of beer.” 

If you must heckle a ballplayer with 
boisterous insults, don’t pick on the Cubs’ 
new manager. For Gabby admits having 
rabbit ears; he can hear and locate any 
fan who bellows at him. 
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But jeers won’t disturb him in the least 
Just now he’s determined to duplicate the 
showing he made last year as manager 
for twelve games. Substituting for Grimm, 
who had lumbago, Hartnett led the team 
to nine victories, only three losses. Such a 
pace for the balance of the season is too 
much to expect, but anything approach. 
ing it would put the Cubs over the top. 





Rawls Crawls to Glory 


Katherine Rawls, the nation’s fleetest 
mermaid, has attained about every goal to 
which she could aspire. For six years she’; 
been breaking breast-stroke, backstroke 
and crawl records. She holds 29 marks. 
But she is 21—getting along for a swim. 
mer—and fresher, less bored athletes are 
pressing her. Most remarkable of these js 
14-year-old Helene Rains of New York. 

No close follower of aquatics would 
have been surprised if Helene had stolen 
the spotlight from the champion in last 
week’s three-day National A.A.U. meet 
at Santa Barbara, Calif. When Katherine 
crouched, gripped the edge of the Coral 
Casino pool with her toes, and plunged, 
she had two strikes against her. Bitten by 
a pet monkey last spring, she spent ten 
weakening days in bed, and her pep was 
not improved by the anti-lockjaw injec- 
tions which she took as a precaution. 
Then Miss Rawls married Theodore 
Thompson, 26-year-old aviator, and took 
time out for a honeymoon. Thereafter she 
resumed her workouts, but apparently with 
less enthusiasm. 

However, the water queen’s training in- 
terruptions had no ill effect. In the 300- 
meter medley—100 meters of backstroke, 
breast stroke, and free style—she outdis- 
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Katherine Rawls Thompson 
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Marjorie Gestring: back jackknife 


tanced Miss Rains by 25 feet and set a 
new record for women, 4:33.1. 

Two hours later in the 1-mile free style, 
Katherine led her nearest rival, Mary 
Ryan of Louisville, by 75 yards and set 
another mark, 23 minutes 47.4 seconds. 
Next day, swimming the 440-yard free 
style, she stroked to a comfortable 20- 
yard victory in 5 minutes 34.5 seconds— 
44% seconds slower than the record. 

On the final day, a capacity crowd of 
2,000 framed the palm-decorated pool to 
cheer the Florida torpedo in the 880- 
yard free style. She came through with a 
third world’s record—11 minutes 33.2 sec- 
onds. 


{ Marjorie Gestring, 15-year-old Olympic 
champion, easily retained her 3-meter 
springboard-dive title with 142.03 points. 
The dangerous platform dives—from 15 
and 30 feet-—were won by a Los Angeles 
daredevil Yelept Ruth Jump, with 93.8 
points. 


{ Technically all the contestants were out 
of order and could have been disqualified. 
An obsolete Amateur Athletic Union rule, 
which no one has bothered to amend, still 
stands on the books. It reads: “The bath- 
ing suit must be of dark color with skirt 
attached. The leg to reach within three 
inches of the crotch and cut in a straight 
line around the circumference of the leg. 
The suit should be cut not more than 444 
inches from the pit of the neck in front 
-.. not more than 10 inches from the pit 
of the neck in back, and not more than 
2 inches from the crease of the arm in 
front and 3 inches in back.” As is custom- 
ary nowadays, the contestants were as 
peeled as possible. 
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The Story of Texas: 
96 Years of History Relived 
in Files of Dallas News 


Last month’s newspapers just seem out 
of date. But papers dated back a year, a 
decade, a century grow progressively fasci- 
nating as they grow older. That’s why 
newspaper men often spend their spare 
moments in a corner of the file room, turn- 
ing yellowed pages, no less absorbed in 
a 100-year-old murder than in contempor- 
ary accounts of the Civil War. 

One such old-newspaper reader is Sam 
Acheson, editorial writer on The Dallas 
Morning News. He put his reading to 
work, drawing from it material for his 
book, 35,000 Days 1x Texas, which was 
published this week.* It is the story of The 
Dallas News but, as the author points out, 
it is also the story of Texas. 

Acheson began his reading and his book 
at the beginning. He learned that the 
paper which has employed him for thirteen 
years really started in Galveston, Texas, 
in 1842. It was founded by Samuel Bangs, 
an itinerant printer, but was taken over 
the next year by Willard Richardson, the 
man who really established its principles 
and policies. 

Richardson almost immediately jeopard- 
ized his struggling paper. He opened an 
editorial campaign against Sam Houston, 
the hero of San Jacinto, first President 
of the Republic of Texas, and idol of most 
Texans. He objected to Houston’s compli- 
cated moves to force the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, which included 
threats to accept a British protectorate. 
When Texas entered the Union in 1845, 
that question was settled, but Richardson 
continued his opposition to Houston until 
the latter’s death in 1863. 

Even an idol, particularly if he is in poli- 
tics, can have opposition, and it was the 
opposition to Houston that supported The 
Galveston News, both in circulation and 
advertising. Some of the advertising in 
The News was surprisingly modern. For 
instance, an advertisement of the Balm of 
a Thousand Flowers dentrifice cautioned 
the wild and woolly Texans of the 1850s: 
“Many persons do not know their breath 
is bad and the subject is so delicate their 
friends will never mention it.” 

The News moved to Houston in 1862 
when it became obvious that the Union 
Army would take Galveston. Only a few 
issues were printed there before fire re- 
duced the plant to ashes. Richardson had 
no insurance, but he raised what cash he 
could and started again. 

The postwar boom found The News 
back in Galveston ardently fighting the 
carpetbagger government. It was instru- 





*310 pages, 100,000 words. Appendix, index. 
Macmillan, New York. $2.50. 


mental in the reorganization of the state 
Democratic party which finally triumphed 
over the carpetbaggers in 1873. 

Growing inland circulation brought about 
The Dallas Morning News in 1885, a dupli- 
cate, except for local news, of its parent, 
The Galveston News, and the first “chain” 
paper. All state and national stories were 
telegraphed by special wire from The Gal- 
veston News. Eight weeks. later The Dal- 
las Herald was purchased and The News 
became the only morning paper in Dallas. 

The new paper prospered, but The 
Galveston News was to undergo another 
catastrophe—the Galveston Storm. For 
three days the city was cut off from the 
outside world when communication facili- 
ties failed. The operating head of The 
Galveston News gave the first news of the 
disaster to The Associated Press when the 
telegraph was restored. His own paper 
printed bulletins on a hand press, the only 
press in operating condition for days. 

By 1914 The Dallas Morning News was 
forced to expand and it began publication 
of The Dallas Journal, an evening paper. 
It severed its last connection with its 
founder in 1923 when it sold The Galves- 
ton News,.and it went on to achieve today 
the largest morning circulation of any daily 
in Texas. 
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The Nation’s Health: 
$850,000,000 Welfare Program 
Charted at Conference 





Last Monday morning 200 men and 
women, some of whom had traveled 
hundreds of miles, waited in the ballroom 
of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, to 
hear Federal health plans at the National 
Health Conference. 

A three-year sequence of events had 
brought the group to the capital. In 1935 
Congress passed the Social Security Act, 
providing old-age pensions, old-age and 
unemployment insurance, and benefits for 
three needy groups—the blind, dependent 
mothers and children, and crippled chil- 
dren (Newsweek, July 25). 

To speed operation of the law, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed Josephine 
Roche, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. This group ap- 
pointed a five-member subcommittee with 
a less formidable and more specific title— 
the Technical Committee on Medical 
Care. 

While the government put through 
plans for a National Cancer Institute 
(Newsweek, July 31, 1937) and an anti- 
syphilis drive (Newsweek, Jan. 9, 1937), 
the little-publicized subcommittee was 
studying the nation’s general health and 
drawing its own conclusions. In Febru- 
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ary of this year it presented its findings to 
the President, who decided the report 
warranted a special National Health Con- 
ference and should be kept secret until 
such a meeting could be convened. 

At 11:00 a.m. Monday, therefore, the 
ballroom suddenly became silent as Miss 
Roche started reading a message from the 
President: 

“IT am glad that the conference in- 
cludes so many representatives of the 
general public. The professional experts 
can and, I feel sure, will do their part. 
But the problems before you are in a real 
sense public problems. . . 

“When we see what we know how to 
do, yet have not done, it is clear that 
there is need for a coordinated national 
program of action... 

“T hope that [at this meeting] a chart 
for continuing concerted action will begin 
to take form.” 

As it happened, a “chart” already had 
taken form—in the technical committee’s 
report. The committee’s five members 
spoke in the following order and their 
suggestions included the five following 
points: 

Health of the Public. Dr. Clifford E. 
Waller, Assistant Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
started with some telltale disease statis- 
tics. Each year, he said, 420,000 tuber- 
culous persons expose more than 1,000,- 
000 others to their sickness. Thirty-seven 
thousand lives are lost annually because 
pheumonia serums go to only 5 per cent 
of those who should get them. Expansion 
of public-health facilities to remedy these 
and other problems would cost a maxi- 
mum of $200,000,000 a year and might be 
carried out under already established So- 
cial Security agencies. 

Mothers and Children. Of the nation’s 
2,000,000 annual births, 1,100,000 occur 
in families on relief or having total in- 
comes under $1,000. Hence, many moth- 
ers—250,000 of them during 1936—don’t 
have a physician’s care at delivery. Their 
offspring often get little better care. Six 
out of every 1,000 children are crippled 
or seriously handicapped by disease. Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot, Johns Hopkins grad- 
uate and chairman of the technical com- 
mittee, read a report containing these fig- 
ures and recommending expenditures of 
$165,000,000 for care of mothers and 
children. 

Hospitals in Right Places. In the edi- 
tion of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association issued two days before 
the conference started, it was stated that 
98.5 per cent of the population lived with- 
in 30 miles of a hospital. Dr. Joseph W. 
Mountin, public-health officer, put the 
hospital-distribution situation in another 
way: 17,000,000 persons live in counties 
without hospitals. The committee’s rem- 
edy includes building 500 health centers 
in selected areas and adding 360,000 hos- 
pital beds to the nation’s 1,024,000. Ac- 


cording to an estimate read by Dr. Moun- 
tin, this should cost $146,050,000 a year. 

One-third of a nation. An income of 
$800 a year boils down to about $15.40 
a week, which is below the average 
stenographer’s salary. Yet a third of 
the population, more than 40,000,000 per- 
sons—including 20,000,000 on govern- 
ment or private relief—live in families 
with incomes of $800 or less. George St. 
John Perrott, the public-health service’s 
principal statistician, told the conference 
it would cost a maximum of $400,000,000 
a year to supply these persons with free 
medical care. 

Meeting these four great needs would 
require an apparent total of $911,000,000 
a year but, since several of the needs may 
affect the same people in certain cases, the 
overlapping would bring the expense to 
about $850,000,000. This is a maximum- 
expenditure figure, to be reached by gradu- 
ally increasing annual appropriations over 
a ten-year span. It was suggested that half 
the money be supplied by local and state 
governments and half by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

Spreading the Doctor’s Bill. In any year 
half the population goes without illness. 
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sent new expenditures; inasmuch as the 
over-all cost is estimated to be . . . what jg 
already being spent by individuals . , » 


Things to Come 


It is nothing new for a government to 
initiate medical reforms. Bismarck started 
a sickness-insurance system in Germany 
55 years ago, and today 44,000,000 Nazis 
are under a similar plan. In 1911 Lloyd 
George put a National Health Insurance 
Act through Parliament over the bitter 
objections of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. Today the B.M.A. wants to extend 
the law to cover 32,000,000 persons jn- 
stead of the 15,000,000 it now aids. 

If President Roosevelt’s health party 
did nothing else, it put the A.M.A. where 
it could compare its policies with those of 
others. Representatives of the C.L.0., the 
A.F. of L., the National League of Women 
Voters, and many more organizations were 
unanimous in their approval of the techni- 
cal committee’s report. The A.M.A.’s dele- 
gation was 4 in 200, and its dissenting 
voice was proportionately small. 

Meanwhile, a national health program 
will be worked out from the Washington 
report and follow-up meetings with in- 
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Health parley: Chairman Roche, A. J. Altmeyer of SSB, Katherine 
Lenroot of the Children’s Bureau, Surgeon General Parran 


The other half pays a big share of a 
$3,210,000,000 bill for medical care. If each 
of the nation’s 130,000,000 persons paid 
about $25 a year, this bill would be shared 
by. all alike—a system of universal health 
insurance would be in effect. Dr. Isadore 
S. Falk, 38-year-old health researcher for 
the Social Security Board, spoke of a less 
idealized system which nevertheless met 
the same American Medical Association 
disapproval that has greeted all other so- 
cialized-medicine proposals. Falk’s com- 
mittee suggested that a compulsory health- 
insurance plan cover groups earning less 
than $3,000 a year and pointed out that 
“the costs of health insurance do not repre- 


terested groups. This program is to be 
brought before Congress in January. 





Beetle Battle 


While Italian public-health experts loosed 
swallows to eat malaria-spreading mosqul- 
toes (Newsweek, July 25), Dr. W. E. 
Fleming of the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Moorestown, N. J., station 
was working on a similar method for 
curbing the current surge of Japanese 
beetles into Eastern gardens and orchards. 
Before the metallic green pests become 
full-fledged beetles, they live through 4 
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grub stage. After eight years’ research, Dr. 
Fleming and his coworkers have bred two 
varieties of wasps—tiphia—that sting the 
grubs into submission and then lay eggs 
on them. When the eggs become baby 
wasps, they feed on the paralyzed beetle 
orubs. More than 150,000 wasps have been 
turned out to battle, but complete eradica- 
tion can’t be expected because the wasps 
don’t breed as fast as the beetles. 
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The Vatican’s Troubles: 
a New Church-State Struggle 
Hangs Over Aged Pontiff 


The aging Pope Pius XI last week was 
again embattled with Europe’s dictator- 
ships. Apparently his disputes with the 
Fiihrer and Duce will pursue him to his 
grave. 

Marriage. July 8, Adolf Hitler pro- 
claimed new marriage and divorce laws for 
Austria paralleling those already promul- 
gated in Germany proper. On the theory 
that marriage is “not a private contract 
but the concern of community existence,” 
they provided: all marriages must be per- 
formed by state officers; divorces will be 
granted for adultery, sterility, refusal to 
have children, insanity, disease, three-year 
separation, and “dishonorable and inde- 
cent conduct” (such as patronizing Jew- 
ish-owned stores) . 

In one blow, Hitler’s decree broke Aus- 
tria’s church-state ban on divorce and 
smashed the Roman Catholic Church’s 
control over marriage—a power held al- 
most uninterruptedly for 800 years. Os- 
servatore Romano, Vatican newspaper, 
quickly assailed the new code “whereby 
adultery is not made a cause of, but a 
means to, divorce, since the two guilty 
parties are permitted to contract a scan- 
dalous but legal marriage.” 

Although the decree was not to take 
effect until Aug. 1, one Vienna court last 
week jumped the gun. On the ground of 
desertion it granted a divorce to Frau 
Fritz Stockinger, wife of ex-Chancellor 


Schuschnigg’s Minister of Trade and 
Transport, now self-exiled to Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Aryanism. July 14, a group of Italian 
scientists, working under government or- 
ders, announced that the Italian people 
were an “Aryan-Nordic and heroic” race, 
from which Jews must be excluded (News- 
WEEK, July 25). Fascist leaders promptly 
accepted the doctrine and prepared to ap- 
point a “Racial Under-Secretary” in the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

Pope Pius himself last week launched 
the second of two identical attacks on 
Italy’s newly found racialism. He pointed 
out that the theory of racial distinction 
conflicted with part of the Apostles’ Creed: 
“I believe in the Holy Catholic [universal] 











Kateri Tekakwitha 


Church . . .” He said: “The spirit of faith 
must fight against the spirit of separatism 
and . . . exaggerated nationalism.” 





Russia: Priests and Plotters 


Imperial Russia had 100,000 churches. 
The established Orthodox Church alone 
claimed 100,000,000 members. Then came 
the revolution—churches were secularized; 
the mystic Russian was forbidden his ikons 
and his God, on pain sometimes of death. 
By the time the 1936 constitution was be- 
ing drawn up, Joseph Stalin apparently 
had become convinced that not all Rus- 
sians could be rescued from “superstition.” 
For a while “religious liberty” clauses per- 
mitted peaceful worship. 

But Russians once more find it unsafe 
to practice their religious beliefs too open- 
ly. The newspaper Godless has been re- 
vived. The Godless League has begun a 
sustained membership drive. Priests have 
been denounced as Fascist plotters. Re- 
cently, scores have been rounded up. 

Last week came two fresh indications 
that for political reasons the government is 
abandoning its constitutional guarantees 
of religious freedom. The army newspaper 
Red Star, noting that the Soviet still has 
30,000 churches, described alleged espion- 
age among the clergy and called for 
stronger antireligious propaganda: “We 
must remember that religion is an instru- 
ment of opposition . . . The Cross, the 


Bible, and the Koran are serving as a mask 
for spies and terrorists.” And, presiding at 
a Moscow conference of the League of 
Militant Godless, Emilian Yaroslavsky 
charged that in recent elections “enemies 
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of the people tried to influence superstiti- 
ous, religious elements with a whispering 
campaign. Wherever there are churches,” 
he ominously added, “there are believers.” 





‘Lily of the Mohawks’ 


In the Castel Gandolfo offices of Pope 
Pius XI last week iay a large wooden box 
made from a three-century-old oak. Inside 
were hundreds of scrolls wrapped in painted 
rawhide and addressed to His Holiness. 
The inscriptions on the scrolls would have 
stumped many a linguist: they were the 
pleas of 5,129 American and Canadian 
Indians, petitioning for canonization of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, “Lily of the Mo- 
hawks.” 

Seven years ago, the Pontiff ordered an 
inquiry into Kateri’s life. The Rev. John 
J. Wynne, New York Jesuit who was 
named vice postulator to gather evidence 
of her sanctity, dug into New York’s 
colonial history and pored over chronicles 
of French Jesuit missionaries. His research 
unearthed a complete biography. 

The Lily’s father was a Mohawk sub- 
chieftain; her mother, a Christian Indian 
captured from the neighboring Algonquins. 
Their daughtei, later called Tekakwitha 

“moving all before her”), was born in 
1656 in an Indian village on the present 
site of Auriesville, N.Y. Four years later, 
a mysterious plague nearly wiped out the 
tribe, and Tekakwitha lost her parents. 

Adopted into her chieftain-uncle’s cabin 
and Christianized by other Algonquin 
women captives, she shunned the Mo- 
hawks’ debauches and orgies of torture. 
Despite poor eyesight and a frail consti- 
tution, she spent her time at manual la- 
bor. In her early ‘teens she rejected a 
brave’s proposal of marriage. 

In 1676, aged 20, Tekakwitha was chris- 
tened Kateri (Catherine). Tormented for 
her nunlike habits, she then fled to St. 
Xavier, a French-Indian mission on the 
St. Lawrence River opposite the city of 
Montreal. 

Kateri took a vow of chastity. As pen- 
ance, she whipped and branded herself, 
wore a spiked belt, walked barefoot in the 
snow, and put hot coals between her toes 
—until finally a missionary had to forbid 
these self-tortures. Apr. 17, 1680, after two 
months of stomach pains, she died exclaim- 
ing: “Jesus, I love you.” Because of her 
saintly life Indians immediately made her 
their patron. 

Six months ago Father Wynne decided 
petitions from her race would argue strong- 
ly for the first canonization of an Indian. 
Many tribes were away hunting, but Indi- 
ans from 74 Catholic missions complied. 
They signed with names, crosses, or finger- 
prints. Pleas to Kina Kaz Maz Macho- 
tachkonien (the Pope) came from Patrick 
Fast Horse, Mary Louise Rattlesnake, and 
Pete Bruised Head. Chief Ties His Knees 
pleaded: “Masbapite gagua Absarokish 
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virugpake ziwabirikiu . . . Kateri bagpak 
[Your children all, the Crow people, ask 
you to tell . . . that Kateri was holy].” 
Others wrote: “I am sorry we were cruel 
to your missionaries many years ago. . 
We wish to have the Big Prayer [Mass] in 
her honor.” 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites at 
Castel Gandolfo last week approved beati- 
fication of Mother Cabrini, Italian-born 
founder of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, who reached America in 
1889, built 67 hospitals, orphanages, and 
homes for the aged, and died in Chicago 
in 1917. Probably in November, Venerable 
Frances Xavier Cabrini will thus pass the 
second stage of the canonization process: 
the title Venerable requires proof of su- 
perior holiness; Blessed, proof of two 
miracles; Saint, two additional miracles. 
Mother Cabrini’s beatification miracles: 
restoration of sight to Peter Smith, infant 
born at Columbus Hospital, New York, 
blinded when a nurse bathed his eyes with 
an overstrong silver-nitrate solution; re- 
covery of a Seattle nun, who had been 
given up for dead after a stomach opera- 
tion. 





EDUCATION 





Marriage and Teaching: 


Revolt Spreads Against Drive 
to Enforce Celibacy 


Faced with the necessity of slicing 
$24,000 from its teaching budget, the 
Board of Education at Johnstown, Pa., 
last week decided to replace the town’s 
30 married teachers, who draw $2,000 a 
year, with beginners, who are paid less 
than $1,000. But there was a hitch: 
Pennsylvania laws decree that teachers 
may be fired for intemperance, immor- 
ality, incompetence, cruelty, insubordina- 


tion, insanity or negligence—but not for 
marriage. 

So the board applied the pressure of 
public opinion. Supt. Dale McMaster 
wrote and publicized letters to the teach- 
ers: “By your recent venture [marriage] 
you have taken the position of one as- 
suming a dual responsibility . The 
Board of Education feels that it is pay- 
ing for undivided service and has a moral 
and legal right to expect as much... 
They feel that your continuance as a 
teacher is detrimental to the teaching pro- 
fession . . . Your Board of Education re- 
quests that you transmit your resigna- 
tion to this office before Aug. 1, 1938.” 

Protection. Dismissal for marriage is 
expressly forbidden in the District of 
Columbia, North Carolina, and Kentucky. 
In Kansas, “marriage of women instruc- 
tors” is a specific cause for dismissal. Be- 
tween these extremes are five states with 
laws like Pennsylvania’s and nine which 
give the teacher protection in some dis- 
tricts. Other states let local school boards 
make their own rules. Three of every four 
cities refuse to hire women already wed; 
nearly half require resignation on mar- 
riage. 

Defenders of discrimination maintain 
that married teachers, presumably sup- 
ported by husbands, should make way 
for those who need work. Against this 
argument, teachers hurl a triple barrage: 

1—Turnover—Teachers need five years’ 
experience to reach maximum efficiency. 
Yet less than half remain that long, large- 
ly because of anti-marriage rules. Schools 
therefore attain only 50 per cent of their 
potential efficiency. 

2—Ability—In 1934, Teachers College 
of Columbia University studied the com- 
parative efficiency of 1,845 married and 
1,845 single Virginia teachers, matched in 
age, training, and experience. Results 
proved married women superior. 

3 — Eugenics — Discrimination forces 
many intelligent women into spinster- 


a 


hood. Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of the 
Institute of Family Relations, states. 
“The matter is almost axiomatic; if 
woman is not inferior, she should be 
wife and mother. If she is inferior, she 
should not be teaching.”. 





Pedagogic Gabfest 


Last summer, on the campus of Sarah 
Lawrence College at Bronxville, N.Y., the 
Progressive Education Association experi- 
mented with a novel device for showing 
secondary-school teachers how to teach. In 
a school that had no courses, 125 forward- 
looking pedagogues got together to help 
one another with their problems. Pleased 
with the results, the progressives this sum- 
mer expanded the “workshops” to three, 
adding Colorado Women’s College, Den- 
ver, and Mills, Oakland, to Sarah Law- 
rence. 

Sarah Lawrence’s workshop, which closes 
next week, is typical. To qualify, 160 
teachers from as far west as Los Angeles 
and as far south as Montevallo, Ala., had 
to pay $180 tuition and keep, and prove 
they were puzzled about curricula, guid- 
ance, or evaluation. They have the campus 
to themselves and live in country-club in- 
formality. 

In effect, the workshop is a six-week 
gabfest. Students are grouped according to 
their problems. They talk them over and 
consult privately with*the twenty faculty 
members. When a difficulty solves itself, 
the group disbands and the students go on 
to something else. 

Subjects for discussion range from emo- 
tional growth of adolescents to housing. In 
the Bronxville workshop one unit is study- 
ing education by radio. A group in Denver 
concentrates on methods of teaching lan- 
guages. At Oakland, another is devoted to 
social relations. Other groups practice 
square dancing and puppetry. 

In midafternoon the students drop shop- 
talk and turn to play—tennis, badminton, 
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The new education: teachers learning square dancing and puppetry 
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swimming. Evenings they hold group sings, 
dances, or whatever else pleases them. One 
night the Big Apple champions of West- 
chester County gave a demonstration for 
the Sarah Lawrence workshoppers, and 
the schoolmarms and masters zestfully fell 
to. Frederick L. Redefer, director at Bronx- 
ville, contends that recreation is as vital 
to teachers as to students: “Living, study- 
ing, playing, and working together make 
a balanced educational diet.” 
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‘The Right Thing’ 

The British Medical Association, coun- 
terpart of the A.M.A., held its annual 
convention in Plymouth last week. In the 
midst of a business session the delegates 
suddenly rose and cheered: Dr. Aleck 
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Dr. A. W. Bourne 


William Bourne, prominent gynecologist 
on trial for performing an illegal opera- 
tion, had just been acquitted. 

Three months ago in London some sol- 
diers violated a 14-year-old girl. They got 
long prison terms, but this didnt help 
the victim, who was left pregnant. The 
case came to Dr. Bourne’s notice and he 
decided it offered grounds for challenging 
the rigidity of the law, which allows 
abortions “only to save a life” and carries 
a maxim: © sentence of life imprisonment 
for offe x. Dr. Bourne has been a 
leader in the British Medical Association’s 
crusade to loosen the law. He personally 
operated, then notified the police. 

At his trials in Old Bailey, London, he 
was backed by nationally known special- 
ists, including the King’s physician, Baron 
Horder. He explained that the girl’s health 
would have been endangered had the child 
been born. 

Justice 


MacNaughten summed up: 


“Life depends on health and it may be 
that, if health is gravely impaired, death 
results The performance of that 
operation was an act of charity without 
fee and unquestionably Mr. Bourne be- 
lieved he was doing the right thing.” 
After deliberating 45 minutes, the jury 
agreed. 


Million-Dollar Precedent 


Nov. 17, 1930, Henrietta E. Garrett of 
Philadelphia died at the age of 80, leaving 
a snuff fortune of more than $17,000,000 
which, with dividends accruing at the rate 
of $1,400 a day, now amounts to more than 
$20,000,000. Mrs. Garrett’s only extant 
will was a note disposing of a mere $62,500. 
Soon claimants to the fortune had ap- 
peared from 48 states and 29 foreign coun- 
tries; the courts eliminated 15,000 “rela- 
tives” of her late husband, leaving only 
16,700 so-called heirs. Meanwhile, in a 
hunt for another testament, Mrs. Garrett’s 
coffin was disinterred last fall but no will 
was found. 

A precedent-setting decision by the 
Philadelphia Orphans’ Court last week 
materially helped the case of one of the 
16,700—elderly Johann Peter Cristian 
Schaeffer of Bad Nauheim, Germany, who 
claims he was Mrs. Garrett’s first cousin. 
In a suit similar to the Garrett litigation, 
the court ruled that hearings may be held 
abroad under special officers to settle the 
estate of a person who died in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Kay Boyle: Nine Years 

Anything that Kay Boyle writes is 
bound to be interesting—even her failures 
are spectacular. This frail girl from Minne- 
sota has become one of America’s im- 
portant literary talents; she is one of the 
few women who can avoid the so-called 


feminine approach to writing without 
sounding phony or artificial. But some- 
times she is a little hard to follow. 

Monpay Nicut is Miss Boyle’s tenth 
book in nine years. She has covered a wide 
range of subject matter, from the Paris 
homosexuals of “Gentlemen, I Address You 
Privately” to the mystical Nazism of 
“Death of a Man.” Now she attempts 
something different which, for want of a 
better tag, could be called a psychological 
thriller. It is one of her failures. 

An alcoholic American writer and a 
callow medical student from Chicago meet 
in a Paris bar and start off on a strange 
and drunken quest in search of a certain 
Professor Sylvestre. Neither man has ever 
seen this doctor; they are vague on why 
they want to find him. The story winds 
in and out of bars and taxis, through the 
darkened streets of French villages, loses 
itself in stories within the story, stops, 


Kay Boyle 


starts and finally comes to its nightmare 
climax. Only the hardiest reader will be 
able to take this punishment and keep his 
head in the confusion; other admirers of 
Kay Boyle will have to wait for her next 
book. 

Expatriate. Kay Boyle was born in St. 
Paul 35 years ago and almost immediately 
was taken traveling through Europe by 
her parents. There she got her early educa- 
tion—in music, painting, and writing—and 
an abiding taste for the Continent. 

The family lost its money during the 
war and returned to the United States. 
Mr. Boyle went into a garage business in 
Cincinnati. Kay continued her education 
there, began writing, and worked at the 
garage switchboard. At 18 Kay married a 
young French student-engineer, worked 
with him in New York for a year, and then 
went to France on borrowed money. At 
first they lived in Le Havre, but the 
climate was too harsh. Threatened with 
tuberculosis, Miss Boyle went to live in 
the Midi, where her first daughter was 
born. She still spends most of her time in 
that part of the country. She is now 
married to Laurence Vail, author and 
translator and, like herself, an expatriate. 
(Monpay Nicut. 274 pages, 70,000 words. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50.) 





Odd Biography 

There is a good book in the career of 
the late Oscar Odd McIntyre, but the 
widely heralded Lire by Charles B. Dris- 
coll, which appears this week, isn’t it. The 
shy boy from Gallipolis, Ohio, who made 
so very good in the big city, was a mine 
of unusual copy; but his personality had 
a strange effect on his carefully restricted 
circle of friends. They protected him from 
all onslaughts and fought his battles in a 
fierce partisan spirit. 

Driscoll, who now conducts the famous 
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I am writing this from Ponca City, 
Okla. I knew it as a tank town 34 years 
ago when I saved up $2.14 for a round- 
trip ticket from Shawnee to attend the 
first rodeo ever held in America, at 
Zack Miller’s 101 Ranch, a few miles 
south of here. Zack is still alive and 
living with some relatives. The famous 
ranch has long since passed into other 
hands. Ponca City is no longer a tank 
town. It is a modern and model city, 
with one of the widest main streets in 
the world. It was made, in large part at 
least, by E. W. Marland, a promoting 
genius who knew how to exploit the oil 
that lay in the Wilcox and Barlesville 
sand beneath the once dreary, flat sur- 
face of this prairie country. It is surface 
now which, once cultivated, nourishes 
as many varieties of trees, flowers, and 
fruits as does Southern California. 

The oil made the Osage Indians, who 
were wards of the government, the rich- 
est people per capita in the world. The 
Indians didn’t have to do anything 
about it; the government merely hand- 
ed the money over to them from the oil 
that had been tapped beneath the soil 
the government had allotted them. 
Marland made the city and paid for 
the statue of the pioneer woman by 
Bryant Baker and made millionaires 
out of a lot of men who have now 
thoroughly greased the skids for him. 
Marland is a mere Governor of Okla- 
homa now. And he won’t be that long. 
He has lost his money. When he lost his 
money the thing happened to him that 
usually happens when people lose their 
money. They find friends, but their 
friends are usually new ones and not 
among the leeches that attach them- 
selves to someone on the rise. 

Often those who have the most rea- 
son to be grateful to a man like Mar- 
land are the quickest to double-cross 
him when they figure that he can no 
longer be useful to them. The only ini- 
tiative a parasite ever shows is that of 
moving from one man’s back to another 
man’s back when he believes the latter 
is a little stronger. By the way, I have 
never met Governor Marland and I 
would decline an invitation to meet him 
now. Not because I am a snob but be- 
cause, in person, he might strike me as 
being something less than the illusion I 
must necessarily have of him when I 
contemplate the change he was largely 





The Breeze Blew Through His Whiskers 


by BURTON RASCOE 


responsible for in this neck of the 
woods. It takes genius to turn a tank 
town like Ponca City as I first saw it 
into the tree-lined, paved-street, model- 
home city it now is, with a fine library, 
an art museum, and a general air among 
the citizenry not of blatant wealth but 
of cultivated and expansive ease. 

In an hour or so I will be seeing 
Pawnee Bill, down in Pawnee. He once 
owned Pawnee Bill’s Wild West Show, 
and he was the principal ornament of 
it, competing in show business with 
Buffalo Bill and shooting better than 
Cody in beaded buckskin regalia more 
outlandish than Buffalo Bill’s. When 
Pawnee Bill’s show folded, which it did 
in one of those depressions or recessions 
we had before 1931 or 1938, Zack Miller 
gave Pawnee Bill a job as a feature 
attraction in the Miller Brothers 101 
Ranch Wild West Show. 

It wasn’t very long before the Miller 
Brothers’ show folded too, and the cost 
of trouping under tent, playing one-day 
stands, cut into the extremest possible 
earnings of the famous ranch. Insurance 
companies, banks, and individuals who 
had got mortgages on the hundred and 
one sections of land which was the 
Miller Brothers’ ranch and from which 
it got its name severally foreclosed; the 
government bought up some of the land, 
divided it up into farms, built houses, 
supplied the necessary operating imple- 
ments, teams, and tools, under a 40- 
year easy-payment plan to farmers who 
had neglected to plant trees or rotate 
and vary their crops, terrace their land 
against erosion, or take heed of the in- 
formation freely provided by the De- 
partment of Interior of the United 
States Government and had thus found 
themselves in the midst of a dust bowl 
and therefore the objects of solicitude 
by a government which is eternally 
solicitous, whether the party in power 
is Democratic or Republican, about the 
welfare of the farmer. 

People down here, many of whom 
have lived on farms at one time or 
another, are reading “R.F.D.” like near- 
ly everybody else, but they nearly all 
tell me they think the book is half good, 
half phony, which is the way I size it up 
myself; and they are all reading “The 
Yearling” by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
a grand novel about which nobody has 
any reservations, and I haven’t either. 
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“New York Day by Day” column and 
who edited it for thirteen years while 
McIntyre was alive, was such a friend. 
Old newspaper man though he is, Driscol] 
loses all sense of values when he comes 
to tell about Odd; his typewriter drools 
sentimentality, and he distorts facts to 
such a degree that he achieves a creature 
of myth, a sort of O.0.M. the omnipo- 
tent who could do no wrong. 

One of Odd’s peculiarities most widely 
known to his newspaper colleagues was 
his lamentable habit of lifting other 
writers’ copy, sometimes word for word 
and without the customary by your 
leave. Driscoll’s treatment of this is typ- 
ical of his whole approach. He flatly 
states that the whole charge is untrue, 
that it arose out of the jealousy of lesser 
men. 

For instance, he dismisses Christopher 
Morley’s elaborate proof that McIntyre 
had been borrowing from him for fifteen 
years as the “ill-advised” effort of an un- 
successful columnist. As overwhelming 
vindication, he cites the 1,326 letters that 
poured in from McIntyre fans at the 
time, berating Morley and asserting their 
undying loyalty. That few of the fans 
could have even seen the evidence is im- 
material to Driscoll. Odd was a great guy, 
he says in effect; anyone who says differ- 
ent is a louse. (Tue Lire or O. O. Mc- 
Intyre. 332 pages, 75,000 words. Illus- 
trations, index. Greystone, New York. 
$2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Doomspay Men. By J. B. Priest- 
ley, 287 pages, 89,000 words. Harpers, New 
York. $2.50. Mystery romance of the 
American Southwest in the same vein as 
the author’s “Midnight on the Desert.” 


Emuy. By Sally Benson. 225 pages, 35,- 
000 words. Covici-Friede, New York. $2. 
A collection of Mrs. Benson’s expert and 
venomous little pieces, most of which 
originally appeared in The New Yorker. 


Tue Horse anv Buacy Doctor. By 
Arthur E. Hertzler. 322 pages, 130,000 
words. Illustrations. Harpers, New York. 
$2.7g. Another country medico reminisces 
amusingly about his early days, this time 
in the Kansas of 40 years ago. 


Stums or New York. By Harry Man- 
uel Shulman. 378 pages, 118,000 words. 
Notes, index. Albert & Charles Boni, New 
York. $3. An exhaustive study of the 
submerged racial groups of Greater New 
York, covering every aspect of the prob- 
lem. A valuable and constructive work. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are NEwswEEK’s recommen- 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 
Tue Cur Direct. By Alice Tilton. 286 
pages. Norton, New York. $2. One of those 
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rare things—a comedy thriller that is both 
funny and baffling. The cockeyed action 
takes place in one hectic day in the lives 
of a group of people all suspected of mur- 
der. Chief actor and chief suspect is Leoni- 
das Witherall, onetime professor of English 
and all-time prize amateur sleuth. 


Treap Sortty. By Brian Flynn. 255 
pages. Mill, New York. $2. Claude Meri- 
vale, cinema star, comes to the police with 
a strange tale; he says that while he 
dreamed he was being assassinated he 
killed his wife. Chief Inspector MacMor- 
ran is skeptical but helpless until he en- 
lists the help of Special Agent Anthony 
Bathurst. Then the fun begins. 





AVIATION 


Atlantic Air Mail: 
Reciprocal Pacts Main Barrier 





to Start of Service 


“This is the third year we have come to 
New York, and we now feel ready to fly 
here regularly. We hope the day is not far 
off when we will be allowed to carry the 
mail.” Capt. Joachim Blankenburg, tall 
young Lufthansa skipper, made this plea 
to reporters last week in front of Pan 
American Airways’ big gray Atlantic Air 
Terminal at Port Washington. 

A hundred yards away his four-engined 
seaplane Nordmeer (North Sea) swung at 
its moorings on rain-whipped Manhasset 
Bay. Near by bobbed Imperial Airways’ 
little Mercury. Within the space of eight- 
een hours both ships had bored through 
filthy weather to the Long Island inlet. 
Monday, the Nordwind, sister ship to the 
Nordmeer, arrived at the terminal and the 
Mercury roared away on its return trip. 
And the latest drive to make the death- 
and-glory-strewn Atlantic air lanes into 
humdrum trade routes was under way. 

Pilots from Imperial, Air France, and 
Pan American might have echoed Captain 
Blankenburg’s words; they, too, were ready 
to shuttle across the North Atlantic on 
whatever schedules might be set. But the 
question of starting transport flying be- 
tween New York and Furope has long 
rested, not with the flyers, but with the 
men controlling the world’s four biggest 
air lines and the officials of their respec- 
tive governments. 

Deutsche Lufthansa (German Air 
League). For almost a decade German 
pilots have flown mail across the South 
Atlantic by the same technique by which 
Lufthansa would link the Azores Islands 
off Portugal and New York. At Horta, the 
steamer Schwabenland would catapult 


heavy-laden, Diesel-engined planes into the 
air. In Long Island Sound another mother 
ship, the Friesenland, lies ready to hoist 
them up and shoot them back. With such 
assistance on the take-off the Nordmeer or 
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The Nordmeer reaches Manhasset Bay 


either of the two sisters, the Nordstern 
(North Star) or Nordwind (North Wind), 
could start each journey with plenty of fuel 
for the 2,397-mile crossing. Besides a crew 
of four, each has capacity for 880 pounds of 
mail. (From the Azores eastward, Luft- 
hansa already operates scheduled services 
to Lisbon, Marseille, Frankfort, and Ber- 
lin.) 

In the summer of 1936 the German com- 
pany made several .North Atlantic cross- 
ings. Last year the Nordmeer and Nord- 
wind made seven round-trip flights. This 
year fourteen round trips are scheduled, 
whether the United States permits mail to 
be carried or not. And therein lies the rub. 
By long-recognized international law, the 
air is not free. Each nation reserves the 
right to say which other nations may set 
up international air lines to its shores. 
And such privileges must be traded for. 

So far the United States has merely 
agreed in effect to let European air lines 
make as many survey flights as they wish; 
but it will give a foreign line permission to 





carry passengers and cargo to our shores 
only if an American company operates a 
corresponding service. And so far no Amer- 
ican company has shown interest in a 
franchise for a line to Germany. 

Air France. The French air combine 
might also start service if no red tape stood 
in the way. For more than a year the 
French steamer Carimare has cruised slow- 
ly about between the Azores and Bermuda, 
studying storms, clouds, winds aloft, and 
other factors of mid-Atlantic weather air- 
men must know about. And Air France 
planes have been shuttling back and forth 
across the South Atlantic with the repub- 
lic’s mail. Experience with big flying boats 
and landplanes on this South Atlantic run 
has taught France lessons soon to be used 
in even bigger craft for North Atlantic 
crossings. In mid-August she will send 
across the 80,400-pound flying boat Lieut.-- 
de-Vaisseau Paris, still the largest plane in 
active service. This six-engined goliath is 
now six years old and its design is obsolete, 
but it would serve for mail transport until 
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better ships are ready. In any case it has 
six round trips scheduled for this summer’s 
program. 

But France has yet no permanent Amer- 
ican franchise either. In fact she has but 
recently won grudging permission from 
Portugal to use a base in the Azores. And, 
while France is a more logical goal for an 
American air line than Germany, she too 
must wait for American operations. 

Imperial Airways and Pan American. 
America and Britain must be considered 
together. As early as 1931 Pan American 
Airways made the first move toward a 
European service by establishing an air 
route up the Atlantic Coast from New 
York to the Maritime Provinces of Can- 
ada. Imperial, busy starting lines to Africa, 
India, and Australia, was not ready to 
match Pan American efforts. Instead it 
negotiated an agreement allowing Pan 
American to make stops in Bermuda, New- 
foundland, and Ireland, if the American 
company would wait until Imperial was 
ready to run a matching transatlantic 
service. 

While waiting, Pan American turned to 
the Pacific and conquered the huge 8,749- 
mile route to Hong Kong with its Sikorsky 
and Martin clippers. Then, last year, when 
Imperial was ready for Atlantic surveys in 
her Short-built Empire Boats, Pan Ameri- 
can made matching flights in the Sikorsky 
Pan American Clipper. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernments of Britain and the United States, 
in effect, recognized the agreement be- 
tween the two air lines. The Air Ministry 
has granted funds to Imperial. Congress 
has earmarked $1,750,000 for transatlantic 
mail payments to Pan American. Now both 
air lines have only to await development of 
airplanes commercially efficient for trans- 
atlantic distances. 

Meanwhile Britain’s summer program 
calls for tryouts of a wide array of new 
equipment. Of these, the Mercury is per- 
haps the most revolutionary aeronautical 
experiment since the autogiro. On its take- 
off last week from Foynes, Ireland, it start- 
ed not from the harbor’s surface but from 
the back of a big four-engined flying boat, 
the Maia. When unaided in the take-off, 
the Mercury cannot carry much more than 
its crew of two and fuel for about 1,800 
miles. But the excess take-off power of the 
big and practically empty Maia enables it 
to lift up the Mercury with an increased 
load of 8,000 pounds. Once in the air and 
flying at the speed where the Mercury’s 
wings can manage alone, both pilots trip 
release levers separating the planes and the 
Maia circles back to the point of take-off. 

Last week the Mercury not only reached 
Montreal in a nonstop flight of 2,715 miles 
but carried half a ton of newspapers, 
photos, and newsreels covering Douglas 
Corrigan’s arrival in Ireland and George 
VI’s visit to Paris. As a consequence New 
York and Canadian audiences for the first 
time saw films of European events within 
48 hours of their occurrence. 
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International (by Pickaback plane Mercury) 


Dublin: on again off again Corrigan up again 


The Mercury will break its return flight 
first in Newfoundland, then 1,507 miles 
away in the Azores. But in mid-August it 
will again fly nonstop to America. Im- 
perial will continue its test flights by send- 
ing over in September a big four-engined 
deHavilland landplane, the Albatross, as 
well as the Cabot, another Short Empire 
Boat reconstructed to carry 5 tons more 
than the ships used last year. 

Pan American will take no part in the 
summer’s flying. It considers it has had 
ample training in its long experience in the 
Caribbean and the Pacific and last year’s 
Atlantic crossings. At present it has no un- 
tried planes on its roster. But in Seattle the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. is rushing work on 
six 82,500 pound super-clippers to cross the 
Atlantic with 40 passengers and big car- 
goes of mail and express. The first of these 
might now be ready for Atlantic tests if 
its first flight had not revealed the neces- 
sity of structural changes to give adequate 
steering control. That means Pan Ameri- 
can cannot be ready until early fall. 


Prospects-~--- 

No one yet knows how everything will 
work out. Imperial’s present ships might 
carry enough payload to start a mail serv- 
ice, but they could not take many pas- 
sengers. While the line has some bigger 
boats on order from the Short Brothers, 
the hectic struggles of the British air arma- 
ment program may delay these planes for 
months beyond the time Pan American is 
ready to start complete mail, passenger, 
and express service. Then what will happen 
to the Imperial-Pan American agreement? 
Pan American might well start services 
from New York nonstop to the Azores and 
thence to Europe without touching British 
territory, and then use the Bermuda, New- 
foundland, and Irish stops when Imperial 
also gets big equipment. 

Meanwhile France and Germany keep in 


the picture with their survey fiying, each 
hoping Pan American or American Export 
Lines (which wants to supplement its 
steamer service with transatlantic air 
lines) will want to land on its territory, 
thus giving it the long-sought reciprocal 
rights to land in the United States. 


Return of Corrigan 


Idolized by the world’s pranksters for 
his preposterous fabrication that he flew 
the Atlantic by mistake and universally 
admired for his nerve, Douglas Corrigan 
left Dublin Monday on the first leg of his 
homeward journey. As he stepped into a 
British air liner he remarked: “This is my 
first trip as a passenger in a commercial 
plane.” No one disputed his word. As the 
ship circled over Croydon he glanced in 
the direction of misty London and said: 
“Well, it looks almost as big as Los An- 
geles.” 

After five days in London he was to 
board the liner Manhattan for New York 
and receptions expected to be far greater 
than those of the British Isles. What else 
was in store for the modest flyer was con- 
jecture. He has refused cabled offers of 
movie contracts and lecture and vaude- 
ville tours. He capitalized on his flight 
only to the extent of $2,000 paid him for a 
broadcast—he needed the money—having 
landed in Ireland broke. He emphatically 
refused dozens of matrimonial offers and 
was highly embarrassed when colleens 
mobbed him, plastering his face with lip- 
stick outside a Dublin store. 

He will have to answer to Bureau of Air 
Commerce officials for his permitless flight. 
Authorities last week had been unable to 
decide on a penalty that would not arouse 
public indignation and yet dissuade others 
from following Corrigan’s slip stream to 
fame and fortune. 
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USHA Breaks First Ground 
in $800,000,000 Slum War 


4,500 New Yorkers Cheer 
as Mayor La Guardia Launches 


Big Red Hook Project 


“This occasion signifies that public hous- 
ing has come of age . . . Here at Red 
Hook, and soon at numerous other sites 
throughout the nation, a new and glorious 
chapter in American history will be writ- 
ten—written with steam shovel, mortar, 
and brick.” 

In these woras, Sen. Robert F. Wagner 
of New York last week hailed the begin- 
ning of the Red Hook housing project in 
Brooklyn—first ground breaking under 
Congress’ $800,000,000 appropriation for 


the United States Housing Authority. 
Nathan Straus, USHA Administrator, 


came from Washington to watch the cere- 
mony, and a crowd of 4,500 persons ap- 
plauded as Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
jerked a lever to scoop up the first dirt. 


Background 

The United States Housing Authority 
was created by the Wagner-Steagall Act, 
passed in August 1937, to clean up the 
nation’s slums and build a string of low- 
rent housing developments across the 
country. Thus, it aims to carry on the 
work of PWA’s housing division, which set 
up 51 large-scale projects between 1933 
and 1937, providing homes for 22,000 
families. 

The USHA, however, functions differ- 
ently from its predecessor. PWA’s build- 
ings were government-built, government- 
financed, and government-owned. USHA 
projects are constructed by local housing 
authorities, which bear 10 per cent of the 
costs, while the authority advances 90 per 
cent on low-interest loans that run for 
60 years. 

USHA’s aim, according to Administrator 
Straus, is to provide “decent housing for 
the lowest-income third of our population, 
the slum dwellers, who really constitute 
the underprivileged.” This means clean, 
sunny, modern apartments for families 


with annual incomes of only $600 to $1,000 
a year. 


Progress 


By last week the housing authority had 
obtained Presidential approval of $155,- 
000,000 in loans for projects in 28 cities: 
W hen completed, these will provide dwell- 
ings for 30,500 families. In addition, the 


authority has set aside $352,000,000 for 
95 other cities’ projects which still await 
approval. Federal officials hope to allot the 
entire $800,000,000 appropriation by next 
June 30. Meanwhile, with New York hav- 
ing shown the way, actual construction 
will probably begin this year in more than 
a score of cities. 

Under the law creating the authority, 
construction costs may not exceed $1,250 
a room in cities of more than 500,000 popu- 
lation and $1,000 a room in smaller com- 
munities. Monthly rents will range from 
about $2 a room in San Antonio to $5.25 
in New York, not including gas and elec- 


tricity charges. The difference between 
these low rates and actual maintenance 
costs will be met by an annual operating 
subsidy, toward which the Federal govern- 
ment will contribute $5 for each $1 put up 
by the municipal authorities. 


Conveniences 


The Red Hook project, and the com- 
panion Queensbridge development in 
Queens County, New York City, so far are 
the largest units in the USHA program. 
Together they will cost almost $34,000,000 
and will provide living quarters for 6,000 
families. 

Each development will consist of a 
group of six-story buildings covering only 
25 per cent of the available area, thus as- 
suring maximum light and _ recreation 
space. Each will include clinics, sports 
facilities for adults, and nurseries for chil- 
dren. The apartments, of 21% to 51% rooms 
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each, will be equipped with such modern 
conveniences as gas ranges, electric re- 
frigerators, clothes dryers, and kitchen 
cabinets. 

While most plans call for apartment con- 
struction, some Southern developments 
will consist of individual homes, semi- 
detached houses, and two-story group 
houses. In many instances the projects will 
be located in outlying areas where land is 
relatively cheap instead of on former slum 
sites in the heart of town, which can bet- 
ter be used for other purposes. Besides 
building, all projects include razing of sub- 
standard dwellings. 





Significance 


Realty interests and chambers of com- 
merce opposed the creation of the USHA 
as another instance of putting the govern- 
ment into unfair competition with private 
capital. But most construction experts 
agree that slum clearance is too big and 
costly a job for accomplishment without 
government aid. Private builders can’t 
profitably erect or maintain decent dwell- 
ings at the low rentals slum dwellers can 
afford to pay. 

Yet, despite the huge scope of the Fed- 
eral program, it barely scratches the sur- 
face of the nation’s housing problem. The 
entire $800,000,000 allotment will provide 
accommodations for only 200,000 families 
throughout the country. And, according to 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, New York City 
alone has an estimated 500,000 families 
living in “17 square miles of squalid, un- 
healthy slums.” Administrator Straus esti- 
mates that three out of four American rent 
payers can afford to pay no more than $30 
a month. 

Thus, about all that the current projects 
can do is to demonstrate the possibilities 
of low-cost, low-rent housing and throw 
light upon the direction in which further 
efforts should be aimed. Housing experts 
stress the need of substantial loans and 
subsidies by state and municipal authori- 
ties to supplement the USHA program if 
any real progress is to be made. 





Gift to Girdler 


Tom Girdler, president of Republic Steel 
Corp., last week received a letter contain- 
ing these promises and advice: 

“You will find . . . a notice describing 
her diet and how she should be treated. 
If you follow these instructions she will 
remain quite tame and lovable. In no case 
should raw meat be given to her, as this 
will immediately bring back her wildness. 
I have found that she can be amused for 
hours by throwing a small enameled pie 
dish into a small tub of water and leaving 
her to retrieve it. When I mentioned that 
she is tame, this applies to when she is 
treated the proper way. If sticks are poked 
at her or her tail pulled she naturally gets 
wild. You will find she is very clean and 


enjoys a good bath twice daily . . . Pro- 
vided you are unable to keep her at your 
home, no doubt arrangements could be 
made ... at the zoo...” 

The letter came from C. C. McDer- 
mond, Republic Steel representative in 
Venezuela, where the Texas Co. and So- 
cony Vacuum Oil are building a 300-mile, 





Margarita from Venezuela 


$15,000,000 conduit, using plenty of 12- 
inch Republic piping. It announced the 
imminent arrival in Cleveland of a gift 
from McDermond to Girdler—a female 
baby jaguar called Margarita. It was caught 
when two days old, after her mother had 
been trapped and killed in a piggery. 

Mr. Girdler has offered Margarita to 
the Cleveland zoo. 





War on Trusts 
The Anti-Monopoly Drive 


Advances on Three Fronts 


The government’s campaign against mo- 
nopolies last week advanced on _ three 
fronts. In New York the Department of 
Justice started an antitrust suit against 
leading motion-picture companies (see 
page 18). In Madison, Wis., a Federal 
judge passed sentence in a two-year-old 
action against major units in the oil indus- 
try. In St. Louis, Mo., a number of glass 
companies were charged by the Federal 
Trade Commission with “conspiring . . . 
to maintain . . . monopolistic prices, poli- 
cies, and sales methods.” 


Oil 
Six months ago a Madison jury con- 
victed sixteen major oil companies and 30 
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of their top executives of conspiracy to rig 
gasoline prices in violation of the Sherman 
Act (Newsweek, Jan. 31). According to 
the indictments, which were handed down 
in July 1936, the defendants had formed a 
secret buying pool to take the surplus 
gasoline of small independent refiners off 
the market in order to raise and fix prices 
in the Midwest. 

Before passing sentence Judge Patrick 
T. Stone took under consideration the de- 
fendants’ pleas for a new trial. Last week 
he granted this request to three companies 
and fifteen individuals, setting aside the 
verdict as it applied to them. Further, he 
dismissed the charges against one company 
and ten executives. “That the jury [com- 
posed of farmers and small-town business- 
men] was in a position to make the com- 
plete and critical study of the proof as it 
applied to each defendant separately is at 
least doubtful.” 

In the case of the remaining twelve firms 
and five executives, he upheld the jury’s 
verdict and imposed fines totaling $65,000 
—$5,000 on each company and $1,000 on 
each officer. Those fined included Charles 
E. Arnott, vice president of the Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. and alleged “master mind”: 
Robert W. McDowell, vice president of 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., and such 
important concerns as Pure Oil, Sinclair 
Refining, and Shell Petroleum. Counsel 
for these defendants plan to carry the 
case to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Glass 


The FTC’s complaint against members 
of the glass industry in St. Louis is di- 
rected against four firms: Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Burroughs Glass Co., the Nurre 
Companies, Inc., and Hadley-Dean Glass 
Co., and against two units of a labor or- 
ganization, District Council No. 2 and 
Glaziers Local Union No. 513 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, affiliated with 
the A.F. of L. 

According to the charges, the companies 
organized a committee to “fix and main- 
tain the prices at . . . which glass is sold” 
in and around St. Louis and “apportioned 
the available glass distribution business 

. among themselves on a percentage 
basis.” One effect of this was “to increase 
the normal price of glass sold on glazing 
contracts for construction purposes from 
35 to 50 per cent and more.” 

It is charged the companies “threatened, 
harassed, and intimidated glass distribu- 
tors and dealers.” With the aid of the 
brotherhood, they prevented competitors 
“from securing glaziers to install glass in 
buildings” and in other instances com- 
pelled “competing distributors to employ 
four glaziers steadily, at the rate of $12 per 
day each, whether such distributor could 
provide employment for said glaziers or 
not.” 

The FTC ordered the respondents to file 
an answer to the complaint within twenty 
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days. If subsequent investigation sub- 
stantiates the charges, the commission will 
iggle a cease and desist order requiring the 
defendants to abandon their alleged unfair 
trade practices. 


Experiment in Coal 


Last February the Lattimer Coal Corp., 
Lattimer, Pa., shut down its five coal 
mines. It was unable to pay $65,000 in 
wages to 1,100 miners and had other debts 
of $150,000. 

Last week at Hazleton, Pa., there was 
a day-long celebration in which several 
near-by communities joined. After thanks- 
giving services in the churches, a parade, 
a picnic, and speeches by Mayor Joseph 
P. Costello, officials of the coal company, 
and the attorney for the United Mine 
Workers (C.1.0.), the mines were re- 
opened for an experiment new to the 
anthracite region. 

With the consent of the company, union 
oficials, and William K. Goldstein, referee 
in bankruptcy, the United States District 
Court ordered a moratorium on all debts 
of the company except unpaid wages. All 
operating profits will be applied to pay- 
ing the workers’ current and back wages. 
The old supervisors are in charge of the 
crews but take their orders from the 
union officials instead of the company 
board of directors. 


Steel Wages 


Unions Move to ‘Freeze’ 


Prevailing Pay Scales 


In February 1937, the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. signed a contract with the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. Under 
this agreement the base rate for common 
labor in the Pittsburgh district went up 
from 47.5 cents an hour to 62.5, or $25 a 
week, and the work week was cut from 48 
to 40 hours, with time and a half for over- 
time on the basis of the shorter week. 

The C.I.0. rode high until its defeat by 
“Little Steel” in last summer’s strikes, 
which are now being investigated by the 
La Follette civil-liberties subcommittee 
(see page 9). Unionization campaigns in 
the industry slowed down; ingot output 
in the steel mills also fell off to $1.5 per 
cent of capacity in the first three months 
of 1938 and 30.7 in the second quarter. 

Then came the slash in steel prices and 
basic changes in the industry’s marketing 
system (Newsweek, July 11). The high- 
wage low-cost theory of the New Deal was 
subjected to a test. Would lower prices 
stimulate the steel trade sufficiently to 
obviate the necessity of a wage cut? 

To help the industry avoid a wage slash, 

hilip Murray, chairman of the steelwork- 


ers’ committee, sent to all local unions and 
companies with which it has contracts a 
proposal for joint research committees of 
unions and management. The unions would 
agree to cooperate in reducing costs, en- 
larging sales, improving quality; manage- 
ment would agree to share any benefits 
equitably with the unions; and no employe 
would lose his job as result of this coopera- 
tion. 

Last week, as steel production rose to 
37 per cent, the Labor Department’s 
public-contracts division opened a con- 
ference at Washington, at Murray’s re- 
quest, to set minimum wages under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. This law, passed in 
1936, provides that firms selling products 
to the government under contracts totaling 
$10,000 or more must observe a 40-hour 
work week and pay the prevailing rate of 
wages in their localities. L. Metcalfe Wall- 
ing, public-contracts administrator, pre- 
sided at executive sessions, preliminary to 
open hearings this week. Representatives 
of all the large steel companies and of the 
C.L.0. and A.F. of L. unions attended. 


Significance 


Observers saw in the steel-wage confer- 
ence a move by the Administration and 
the unions to invoke the Walsh-Healey 
Act as a powerful force in forestalling wage 
cuts and freezing present rates of pay. 
Large purchases of steel will be necessary 


in the naval and enlarged PWA programs. 
The contracts division is already preparing 
for wage hearings in the aviation and ce- 
ment industries. The government is a vital 
customer in many other lines; ultimately 
Walsh-Healey wage scales might cover the 
entire field into which government pur- 
chases range. 


Strikers vs. Workers 
National Guard Ends Riot 


Between Rival Labor Groups 


May 9 the Maytag Washing Machine 
Co. at Newton, Iowa, cut wages 10 per 
cent. The United Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers (C.1.0.) called a strike, 
throwing out of work 1,400 employes. On 
May 22 the employers obtained an injunc- 
tion against interference with returning 
employes, but the next day 300 strikers 
started a sit-down. Meanwhile, a com- 
mittee representing 600 loyal workers ap- 
pealed to Gov. Nelson G. Kraschel to send 
troops to evacuate the plant. Through his 
intervention, sit-downers got out on July 1. 

When wage negotiations failed, the man- 
agement set July 18 for reopening of the 
plant and 450 back-to-work advocates at- 
tempted to enter. City officials appealed 
for troops, charging strikers were stopping 
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trucks, cutting telephone wires, and threat- 
ening riot. The Governor sent 250 National 
Guardsmen. But Wednesday fighting broke 
out between returning employes and pick- 
ets. Troops restored order in twenty min- 
utes. The Governor then ordered the plant 
kept closed. The town of 11,500 remained 
under martial law while settlement was 
sought at NLRB hearings. 





Labor Notes 


An employer has the right to discharge 
workers who “seize property” by means of 
a sit-down strike, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled last week at 
Chicago. The court, 2 to 1, set aside a 
finding of the NLRB ordering reinstate- 
ment of 83 strikers with $70,000 back pay 
by the Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., which, 
with the aid of police, had forcibly ousted 
the men from its North Chicago plant last 
year. The NLRB is expected to ap- 
peal; the legality of sit-down strikes may 
thus be tested in the Supreme Court. 


§ The Rutland Railroad crisis was cited 
last week at the rail-wage conference in 
Chicago by H. A. Enochs, chairman of the 
Carriers Joint Conference Committee, as 
a warning to the railway unions that are 
fighting a 15 per cent wage cut. Too 
poverty-stricken to await the outcome of 
the national negotiations, the Rutland 
threatened to junk its 407 miles of line in 
Northern New York and Western Ver- 
mont. Federal Judge Harland B. Howe 
asked the men to take a 16.7 per cent wage 
slash ($329,343 a year) on top of a 56.2 
per cent salary cut ($68,450) already 
accepted by road officials. He also called 
a meeting of Rutland, Vt., businessmen 
toward raising a $100,000 loan for the 
road. This would save the 1,328 employes 
their jobs and prevent a decline of real- 
estate values in towns served by the line. 


4] June 6 the Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Co. in North Chicago cut the wages of its 
450 employes 10 per cent. The Amalga- 
mated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
(C.1.0.) called a strike. Monday of last 
week Judge Ralph J. Dady found ten 
pickets guilty of contempt and imposed 
jail sentences of 20 to 120 days. Tuesday 
60 police and deputy sheriffs opened a pick- 
et line of 300 strikers and 200 sympathizers. 
The blockade broken, 150 employes re- 
turned to work. The others followed, end- 
ing the strike, with pay reduced. 


| In the 27 months up to Jan. 1 last, the 
NLRB held 966 elections, it reported: last 
week. The C.1.O. won 455, or 81.7 per 
cent of the 557 elections in which it par- 
ticipated; the A.F. of L. won 254, or 56.1 
per cent, of its 453 campaigns. There was 
direct rivalry between the two in only 
208 shops. Unaffiliated or “company” 
unions won 103 out of 212 elections, or 
48.6 per cent of the elections which they 
contested. 


The Merchant Fleet 


Dollar Line, Shipbuilding 


Program Progresses 


The contract of the United States Mari- 
time Commission with Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Inc., Ltd., expired last Monday. 
Preparatory to a new agreement, Admiral 
E. S. Land, commission chairman, an- 
nounced that June 6 the commission had 
agreed to give the line an annual operating 
subsidy of about $3,000,000. It also agreed 
to advance $1,500,000 for repair and re- 
conditioning of the thirteen vessels. 

The proposal called for acceptance by 
the company of a blanket first preferred 
ship mortgage on the operating fleet to se- 
cure new loans, including $2,000,000 from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for 
working capital. But the commission’s pres- 
ent mortgages on company debts amount- 
ing to $7,474,193 were to be subordinated 
to make possible the RFC loan. 

June 22 it was reported that the com- 
pany rejected the government offer and 
submitted a contract of its own calling for 
purchase of the line’s vessels by the com- 
mission to open the way for a shipbuilding 
program by the company. 

This proposal was rejected by the com- 
mission, and it was reported from Wash- 
ington that the government body would 
take over the line and operate it. Instead, 
on Monday the old contract was renewed 
for 30 days. 


q J. Lewis Luckenbach, president of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, reports a 
rise in shipbuilding. He said the Maritime 


Commission’s program, now emerging 
“from the planning stage into actual con. 
struction,” was responsible for the increase. 
On the ways July 1 were 119 ships planned 
according to bureau specifications and ag- 
gregating 476,560 gross tons, compared 
with 97 ships aggregating 289,535 tons last 
July. The Maritime Commission last week 
placed its first order for new ships to be 
privately owned under a permanent goy- 
ernment subsidy agreement. The Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp. of Quincy, Mass,, 
received a contract for four freighters cost- 
ing about $2,560,000 each, to be owned 
and operated by the American Export 
Lines. 


SEC Guinea Pig 


Power Giant First Target 
of ‘Death Sentence’ Law 





The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s first action under the controversial 
“death sentence” clause of the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Act of 1935 
was announced last week by Chairman 
William O. Douglas. He set Aug. 8 as the 
opening date for hearings to determine 
why the sprawling Utilities Power & Light 
Co. should not conform to the principles 
of integration and simplification laid down 
in the law. 

The Famous Section 11b aims at region- 
al development of the utility industry 
rather than “scatteration,” as Douglas put 
it to reporters. In carrying out Congress’ 
mandate that the industry be brought 








Acme 


Viewpoint: This was a typical float in a parade of 1,000 cars and 
§,000 persons staged at Ashland, Ky., by the Loyal Armco Workers group 
in the American Rolling Mill Co. Another target was the NLRB. 
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Sa— 
“back home and kept home” the com- 


mission means business, the SEC chair- 
man admonished again and again. 


Cooperation 

Section 11b states that “it shall be the 
duty of the commission, as soon as prac- 
ticable after Jan. 1, 1938,” to limit the 
operation of utility holding companies to 





Wide World 


SEC Chairman Douglas 


“a single integrated system, and to such 
other businesses as are reasonably inci- 
dental or economically necessary.” Since 
1935 there has been much discussion of 
the possible effect on utility investors and 
the $14,000,000,000 power industry gen- 
erally when the SEC began to force man- 
agements to chop up the great holding- 
company systems into what the commis- 
sion might consider properly integrated 
units. SEC spokesmen, on the other hand, 
have deplored the “death sentence” desig- 
nation, declaring that integration eventual- 
ly will benefit consumers, investors, and 
employes of the industry. 

Since the first of the year the SEC has 
stood by, ready to cooperate, hoping the 
holding companies would start to put 
their own houses in order. An approved 
reorganization plan was formulated by 
one big company, the American Water 
Works & Electric Co. Then two months 
ago fourteen leading utility holding com- 
panies named a committee to work with 
the SEC in drawing up a program for 
rar with 1lb (Newsweek, May 
3). 

The recent move against Utilities 
Power, as Douglas carefully emphasized, 
does not mean any change in the SEC’s 
policy of letting the utilities take the 
initiative wherever possible. 

“I know there are in various utility 
offices integration plans . . . I expect some 
will be coming in soon,” he said. The 


SEC acted here because Utilities Power 
is being reorganized under the National 
Bankruptcy Act and it seemed advisable 
to raise the question of integration simul- 
taneously. According to the Holding Com- 
pany Act, the SEC must approve any 
reorganization plan before it is accepted 
by the court, and none of the plans for 
Utilities Power are believed by the SEC 
to comply with the “death sentence” 
clause. 

“We thought it would not be fair to 
the investors to pull them out of re- 
organization and then bump them again 
with an order under Section 11b,” Doug- 
las added. 

For its first test of 11b the SEC has 
chosen a mighty guinea pig. The highly 
pyramided Utilities Power & Light, which 
has 43 subsidiaries, controls properties in 


twelve states as widely separated as 
Rhode Island and Nebraska and in 


Canada. Its Aug. 31, 1937, balance sheet 
showed consolidated assets of $303,000,- 
000. The parent company has $73,000,000 
in securities outstanding; the subsidiaries, 
$164,000,000. In the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1937, the system had gross oper- 
ating revenues of $33,000,000; the parent 
company has not paid a common dividend 
since 1932 and defaulted on its debentures 
early in 1937. 

Vitally concerned in the fate of Utilities 
Power are two heavy investors who for 
some time have been engaged in legal 
sparring for position in the company: 
Floyd Odlum’s $59,000,000 investment 
trust, Atlas Corp., holder of $20,000,000 
of Utilities Power debentures, and the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. (see below), 
which has a stake of approximately 
$12,000,000 in the guinea pig. 





Significance 


The constitutionality of the “death sen- 
tence” clause has never been determined. 
After the SEC’s final decision in the Utili- 
ties Power case, it is likely that the whole 
problem will be dumped in the Supreme 
Court’s lap. Meantime the hearings will 
disclose what the SEC believes is econom- 
ically sound integration. Utility executives 
are looking particularly for an answer to 
their argument that a geographically scat- 
tered system is entirely justifiable under 
the “diversity” axiom of safe invest- 
ment, 





Test Case 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion sought to restrain the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. from exchanging $3,250,000 
in investment securities maturing Nov. 15 
for similar obligations maturing in 1939 
and 1943. The commission charges viola- 
tion of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 and the Securities Act of 
1933 on the basis that the Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. has not filed declara- 


“The first 
five minutes 
at a fire are 
worth the next 
five hours...” 





@ That is why fire chiefs everywhere 
enthusiastically recommend automatic 
fire protection systems, which auto- 
matically detect fire when it starts, and 
automatically summon the fire depart- 


ment in those vital first few minutes... 


Better Protection 
at Lower Cost 


A.D.T. Automatic Fire Detecting and Re- 
porting Systems (for sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered properties) often make it possible 
substantially to reduce costs by revising less 
effective protection measures. Write for fur- 
ther information. A.D.T. System, 155 Sixth 





| Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Your Means of 


Keeping Pace With 
Today’s Changing 
Scenes....! 


Newsweek gives you the facts on to- 
day’s news plus what they mean... 
with a forecast of tomorrow’s head- 
lines. 


Subscribe now to Newsweek by mail- 
ing the coupon below. The cost is 
small, only. ... 


$4 for one year (52 issues) 
$6 for two years (104 issues) 





F. D. Pratt, Cire. Mgr. 

Newsweek, 1270 Sixth Avenue 

New York City 

Send me Newsweek for 1 year at $4 
for 2 years at $6 


I enclose remittance Bill me later 


| 
Address 
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prusions HAS DECLINE IN COMMERCIAL LOANS ENDED ? 
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Newsweek Chart, from weekly reports of Reserve Member Banks in 101 Cities 
Bank Aid to Business: Easier examination rules and lowered re- 
serve requirements are aimed to reverse the loan curve, now apparently 
leveling off. Higher bond prices may attract bank funds into industrial 
securities. Expanding business would help both curves. 


tions nor registered the proposed new se- 
curities with the SEC. 

The company has been exchanging se- 
curities in this manner since May 1933. 
The SEC brought this suit, first of its kind, 
to determine whether it has the same juris- 
diction over the extension of the maturity 
date on securities as over the sale of new 
securities. Fifth largest public utility hold- 
ing company, Associated Gas heads a 
$1,000,000,000 system. 





Bank Loans 


Easing of Restrictions 


Slow in Effecting Change 


Many uninitiated in the complex ways 
of banking expected to see a quick in- 
crease in the flow of commercial loans to 
industry after June 27, when four Fed- 
eral bank examining agencies modified 
rules for reporting the condition of banks. 
There was no spurt in loans. 

Jesse H. Jones, Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. chairman, last week lambasted bank- 
ers for not taking advantage of the eased 
loan regulations (Newsweek, July 4). 
He broadly hinted that the Federal gov- 
ernment would take the initiative in 
opening new industrial banks throughout 
the country, if bankers didn’t move faster. 

Orval Adams, head of the American 
Bankers Association, countered that bank- 
ers were alive to their responsibilities and 
opportunities, that the depression was 
responsible for loan contraction, and that 
business itself did not see its way clear 
to borrowing. 

It is also to be noted that the June 30 
statement of the Houston National Bank 
of Commerce, of which Jones is chairman, 


decreased its loans in the previous six 
months by $2,046,754, increased its cash 
by $2,947,370, and showed more than 70 
per cent of total resources in cash and 
government securities. 


Prospects 


Time and patience will be required to 
make the new rules for bank examination 
effective. Fundamentally, examinations 
will be designed to reveal the basic sound- 
ness of loans and investments, rather 
than their liquidating value on a par- 
ticular day. This is a new principle, tech- 
nical grasp of which by bank examiners 
probably will require time; and the new 
report forms have not yet been issued. 

There is considerable delay between ex- 
aminations and the time reports are 
transmitted to the banks. Thus it may 
require months before the significance of 
the changes are understood thoroughly 
by bankers. 

It also remains to be seen whether ex- 
aminers of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Reserve System, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. will 
work harmoniously. The new uniform 
system of examinations emerged from a 
vigorous clash of theories held by these 
agencies. Unless they cooperate closely, 
bankers cannot be expected to change 
long-established habits of doing business 
to adapt themselves quickly to the new 
rules, 





Instructive— 


Investment counsel control the disposi- 
tion of several billion dollars of liquid 
wealth—no one knows just how much. 
Reflecting the growing consciousness of 
common problems and interests, the In- 
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vestment Counsel Association of America 
recently was formed by a group of those 
charged with the management of large 
funds. 

The association’s official publication 
makes its appearance this week. It is called 
INVESTMENT CouNSEL ANNUAL, and Vol. 1, 
No. 1 contains addresses made at the asso- 
ciation’s first annual meeting May 4, to- 
gether with a transcript of a public hearing 
held before the Securities and Exchange 
Commission early this year on the opera- 
tion of investment-counsel firms. 

Some of the papers outline broad ethical 
problems; others reveal new techniques in 
studying the value of securities. The report 
of the SEC hearing discloses much infor- 
mation sought by governmental authori- 
ties in their effort to understand the opera- 
tions of investment counselors. The 
pamphlet can be obtained for $1.25 from 
the association’s office, 90 Broad Street, 


New York City. 


NATIONAL CONTROL OF THE MANvurac- 
TURE OF AND TRADE IN Arms. Compiled 
and published by the League of Nations, 
Geneva. Distributed by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 241 pages. $1.25. 
An authoritative reference work for stu- 
dents of the subject. 


Wuo Gets Your Foop Dottar? By 
Hector Lazo and M. H. Bletz. 121 pages. 
37 charts and tables. Harpers, New York. 
$1.25. Presenting a clear analysis of the 
economic functions and costs involved in 
feeding a family. 


AUTOMOBILE Facts AND Ficures, 1938 
Epition. 96 pages, 38 charts. Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., New 
York. The most up-to-date statistical ma- 
terial on the automobile industry. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Strategic Retreat 


To recapture business from aggressive 
trucking companies, the railroads toward 
the end of 1936 began the free pickup and 
delivery of less-than-carload freight. In the 
East, the Pennsylvania led this fight. Last 
week 24 roads east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers 
filed with the ICC tariffs that they would 
discontinue this service, which in all has 
cost the lines something like $25,000,000 a 
year. Now a charge of from 61% to 10 cents 
per 100 pounds will be made for pickup and 
delivery, depending upon the size of the 
city. The Pennsylvania, New Haven, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and Baltimore & Ohio 
have not filed similar tariffs. 


Food for Relief 

In the fiscal year just ended, the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corp. spent $54,- 
000,000 on the diversion of price-depress- 
ing crop surpluses from regular channels, 
the AAA reported. Of this, $45,000,000 was 
used to purchase more than 1,000,000,000 
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pounds of foodstuffs for relief agencies. 
Congress last year earmarked $71,000,000 
of the corporation’s allotment of $125,- 
900,000 for cotton price-adjustment pay- 
ments. In the current year $79,000,000 will 
be available for diversion operations, only 
$46,000,000 going for cotton payments. 


Lower Pound 

The pound sterling twice touched 
84.9114, lowest exchange rate in terms of 
dollars since April 1937, and closed the 
week at $4.9214—compared with $4.98 lev- 
els in June. Observers here, discounting re- 
newed rumors that there might be in the 
offing an attempt to stabilize the pound 
at the old $4.86 parity, attribute the de- 
dine to numerous factors: increased ten- 
sion abroad, reaction following collapse of 
the dollar-devaluation rumors, Britain’s 
unfavorable trade position compared with 
this country’s net export balance, weakness 
typical of the British importing season, 
natural readjustment of an overvalued 
pound. Some exchange experts point out 
that pressure on the pound was not suffi- 
cient to carry it down so far had the Brit- 
ish control authorities wished to check it. 
The sterling bloc is believed to regard the 
decline as a competitive aid in foreign 
trade. 


German-Brazilian Peace 

A three-week trade war between Brazil 
and Germany terminated July 20 when 
Brazil agreed to resume trade on German 
terms. Brazil opened hostilities in June by 
refusing to purchase any more unprofitable 
“clearing” marks. The Reich countered on 
July 12 by suspending all Brazilian im- 
ports. Last week, when Berlin gave Colom- 
bia an order for 150,000 bags of coffee, 
Brazil surrendered. 


























Run in stockings? Find a phone .. . 


Stockings on the Run 

Postal Telegraph has launched a stock- 
ing service in New York to save women 
from worries about runs. Postal offices 
throughout the city have been stocked 
with Le Bas stockings in sizes 81% to 1014; 
a call to the nearest branch will bring a 
boy with a pair, wrapped in cellophane, at 
any hour—all for $1.50, plus tax. 


Trends 


Stock market quotations moved up 
again last week after two weeks of back- 
ing and filling. Although bullish senti- 
ment continues to grow, some observers 
feel that the market is getting near a new 
resistance level. 


Used cars in key cities are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce, bringing about a marked 
acceleration in prices, according to Ward’s 
Automotive Reports. If the situation con- 
tinues until the 1939 models are out, a car 
shortage larger than any experienced by 
the industry in years is predicted. 


Steel-ingot production for the week of 
July 25 was estimated at 37 per cent of 
capacity, a new high since Nov. 8, 1937. 
Mills operated at 36.4 per cent last week 
and 84.3 per cent a year ago. 


Mail-order prices in fall and winter cata- 
logues are down for most merchandise. The 
general price level in Sears, Roebuck’s new 
catalogue is 2.22 per cent below that of the 
spring catalogue and 8.39 per cent under 
the fall and winter catalogue of 1937. 
Montgomery Ward’s new book also reflects 
low raw-material costs. 


Building permits in June were up 18.3 
per cent from May and down 9.1 per cent 
from June 1937, Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins announced. Residential building 
showed a 12 per cent increase over last 
month; nonresidential construction, a 45.3 
per cent increase. 


Nonagricultural employment declined in 
June by 100,000, a reduction smaller than 
that in April or May and caused chiefly 
by a drop in manufacturing, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Factory 
pay rolls decreased 3.2 per cent, or about 
$4,500,000 a week, compared with a season- 
al May to June decrease of 1 per cent. 


Herrmann-Pix 


...and call Postal 




















WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 





For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK 












































The world 
is full of hotels 
but there is 
only one “Waldorf” 





WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park Ave. * 49th to 50th 
New York 





PENNSYLVANIA 


THIS YEAR! 


@Spring, Summer, 
Fall or Winter Penn- 
sylvania is a trav- 
eler’s paradise! 
Whatever you want 
—superb mountain 
scenery, lakes, deep 
forest, top-notch hunting and fishing, his- 
toric interest—they’re all here, served by 
30,000 miles of fine highways. Write Dept. 
B, Pennsylvania State Publicity Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, Pa., for your Hospita'ity 

Passport, also Map and Travel Guide. 
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PREVENTS CHILDREN from 
having TRAVEL NAUSEA 
























Out of the Bindery, 
Soon...! 


Newsweek Bound Volume XI, cov- 
ering January to July, 1938 will 
be out of the bindery shortly .. . 
complete with every subject alpha- 
betically indexed. As the edition is 
limited, reserve your copy now. 
The cost is small, only... . 


$2.50 


to subscribers 


$3.50 


to non-subscribers 








75c each for separate indices 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Uses of Bigness 


Wien the facts are gathered and 
examined, much of the political value of 
anti-monopoly “drives” will vanish. 

A significant step toward that objective 
has recently been taken by the Brookings 
Institution, whose reputation for fairness 
is unquestioned. Its recently published 
report, “Industrial Price Policies and 
Economic Progress,” by Nourse and 
Drury, is the wisest discussion of the big- 
versus-little-business question that has. ap- 
peared since Van Hise’s great book, “Con- 
centration and Control,” of 30 years ago. 

This study makes it plain that any 
effort to apply the Sherman Act to pres- 
ent-day industrial life must, of necessity, 
take into consideration the great changes 
in the nature of big business over the 
past two or three decades. The big busi- 
nesses of 25 years ago were, in the main, 
created chiefly for the purpose of con- 
trolling markets, suppressing competi- 
tion and raising prices. Present-day big 
units of big businesses operate with whol- 
ly different objectives. They have been 
made big largely for the purpose of ef- 
fecting economies and promoting effi- 
ciency. “Most of them actively seek to 
broaden their market by giving the con- 
sumer more for his money.” Their power 
comes from the effectiveness with which 
they pursue their objectives, rather than 
from monopolistic control of their market. 

The Brookings report destroys a deal of 
nonsense that has been injected into re- 
cent economic discussions by those who 
speak of “pure” competition. It points 
out that, if we would understand the 
modern meaning of the term “competi- 
tion,” we must consider it in its broader 
aspects. The old view of competition 
contemplated a fixed and constant de- 
mand for certain types of goods, a de- 
mand to be met by competing producers 
of goods. But, under modern business 
conditions, demand is not something that 
is fixed and static. It is something that 
is vitally affected by the very policies of 
those who supply goods. In effect, mod- 
ern business creates demand by making 
more attractive products, by promoting 
their wider use through campaigns of edu- 
cation—advertising, if you will—and by 
lowering prices. 

Thus competition is not a race be- 
tween the producers of identical products; 
it is a spirited rivalry for a larger share 
in the total budget of the consumer. The 
makers of refrigerators compete with the 
makers of shoes or automobiles or cloth- 
ing. Producers compete by trying to per- 
suade the consumer that, having budg- 


eted $25 for sprucing up his porch, he 
would do better to buy a new set of 
porch furniture than to repaint the porch, 
or, having budgeted $300 for the family’s 
recreation, he would do better to trade in 
his car for a new one than to buy books, 
fishing tackle and a camping outfit. They 
compete by impressing upon the con- 
sumer the desirability of broadening his 
definition of necessity. For this reason, 
the supplying of the market for a given 
product by a single company does not 
necessarily involve the evils of old-fash- 
ioned monopoly. It may, in fact, stimu- 
late the company, pressed as it is by the 
fierceness with which other producers are 
contending for a portion of the consumer’s 
income, to the exercise of maximum in- 
genuity and inventiveness in the devising 
of production and merchandising methods. 

There is another kind of competition 
which producers must face—that of prod- 
ucts which, at certain prices, are adequate 
substitutes. If copper gutters, for exam- 
ple, get too expensive, we use galvanized 
iron. If lacquers get too high, we use 
paints and varnishes. There is the grim- 
mest sort of competition between alu- 
minum and stainless steel, between steel 
and lumber, in some cases, between steel 
and concrete, in others. That is why 
competitors within an industry, such as 
coal, cotton textiles, lumber and others, 
join in cooperative advertising and re- 
search campaigns against those in a com- 
mon competing industry. That is why 
businesses which seem to enjoy a monop- 
oly because they control the production 
of a product cannot, necessarily, oppress 
the consumer. A study of modern business 
shows that efforts to maintain artificially 
high prices under modern competitive con- 
ditions have little chance of success over a 
period of years. For that reason the price- 
fixing power of so-called monopolies has 
clearly diminished. 

This is not to say that it is not desirable 
that a number of business units supply the 
same sort of article. The Brookings report 
points out that the existence of several 
competing units in the automobile field is 
evidence of an exceedingly healthy con- 
dition there. But the existence of three or 
four or five competing units in the pro- 
duction of a specific article does not auto- 
matically establish a case for ten or twelve 
or fourteen units. Bigness in many of the 
fields of business activity can be justified 
for a variety of reasons. Some of the most 
important of them are illustrated by an 
examination of the benefits that are de- 
rived in the automobile business from the 
concentration of “superlative equipment 
and technique,” from “maximum efficiency 


of personnel” and from “economies in 
large-scale marketing.” 

Perhaps the most illuminating aspect of 
the report is the discussion of the changed 
conditions which have destroyed the old 
notion that the “market is the birthplace 
of prices.” Nourse and Drury point out 
that under modern conditions it is the 
industrial office which is the birthplace of 
prices. The general headquarters of 
modern business is organized not for the 
purpose of accepting the market’s pricing 
of a product, but rather to determine a 
price objective and to direct a controlled 
mechanism toward the attainment of that 
price level. The modern industrial office 
aims to open new markets and to exploit 
new products and processes. Thus a major 
part of business strategy is what the report 
calls “dynamic price making.” 

The report ends upon a note of warning 
to those in political life who fallaciously 
proceed on the assumption that bigness js 
inherently evil. “The persistent dissolution 
of large corporations,” Nourse and Drury 
say, “would bring us to the point where we 
had not the power to make the industrial 
advances which would progressively lower 
prices.” It would, in fact, result in a con- 
sistent lowering of living standards through 
the destruction of those advantages which 
make progressively lower prices possible. 


More for Your Money 


An interesting illustration of the 
fruits of large-scale production comes to 
light in a statement recently issued by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. This state- 
ment summarizes a careful analysis of 
tire costs in 1929 and 1937. In 1929 the 
average best-quality tire ran 18,546 miles 
and cost the consumer $14.67. In 1937 the 
average best-quality tire ran 31,446 miles 
and cost $15.30. The cost per mile, there- 
fore, was eight one-hundredths of a cent 
in 1929, and in 1937 it was five one- 
hundreths of a cent. In other words, the 
tire owner was paying 3814 per cent less 
per mile for tires in 1937. But, in spite of 
this reduction, the tire owner, indirectly, 
was paying for higher wages and 500 per 
cent higher taxes. Thus the average tire 
purchaser in 1937 might say to himself: 
My tire is now, on the basis of 1929 costs 
per mile, worth $24.87. For this I pay 
$15.30—a saving of $9.57. And, when I 
pay for the tire, I am paying 36 per cent 
more to the workers who make the tire and 
70 cents more taxes to the government, 
from both of which items I get an indirect 
but substantial benefit. 

Presumably because of the competitive 
situation, approximately the same benefits 
apply to the purchaser of all well-known 
brands of tires. As a footnote to any dis- 
cussion of the working of our much abused 
capitalistic economy, this has real signifi- 
cance. 

A similar demonstration of benefits to 
the consumers by other industries would 
help renew public confidence in business. 
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I's a 1934 Ford V-8 Truck. It hauls a 3000-gallon 
gasoline tank. Today it has traveled over half a mil- 
lion miles—and is still giving new-truck performance. 
It is averaging 500 miles a day. During the month 











of January, 1938, it rolled up 17,640 miles. 

~ More than that—the owners estimate that this 
Ford V-8 has provided the lowest-cost-per-ton-mile 
for hauling gasoline of any unit they operate. Here 
again is proof that eight cylinders mean more work, 
in less time, at lower cost. 

Eight cylinders have always meant better per- 
formance. And Ford has found the way to make these 
extra cylinders mean extra economy too. The Ford 
Truck engine, equipped with special heavy-duty 
pistons, definitely puts more pay in every payload. 








MORE WORK IN LESS TIME , 
ACCORDING TO OWNERS’ 


The Ford Truck gives you V-8 quality in the 
engine and it is V-8 quality throughout. In materials, 
engineering and design, the 1938 Ford Truck is the 
finest, sturdiest, best looking truck in Ford history. 

The Ford Engine and Parts Exchange Plan slashes 
the time the truck is out of service for repairs and 
cuts the cost of repairs. 

Your Ford dealer wants you to discover eight- 
cylinder performance and economy. See him today 
and arrange for an “on-the-job” test—with your own 


driver, and your own loads, over your own routes. 








SEE THE NEW CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRUCKS. AVAILABLE 
IN TWO WHEELBASES—101 AND 134 INCHES. ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES OF CAB-OVER-ENGINE DESIGN WITH 
TRADITIONAL FORD ECONOMY AND PERFORMANCE. 
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